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ror THE Midwest Empire 


Four great states, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
comprise the heart of the rich agricultural and industrial empire that is the 
Midwest. 

For three-quarters of a century, Fast, Dependable Freight Service, via the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and its Peoria Gateway, has contributed to 
the agricultural progress of these four states and to their supremacy in pro- 
duction of foods for America. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight carrier, with fleets of 
new locomotives and cars rolling on heavy-duty tracks, provides ever-finer 
transportation also for the fast-growing industries that are creating new 
opportunities for employment and prosperity in the Great Midwest. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES « LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuway 
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There are more than 


2000) TEXACO Supply Points 
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Every PIN a Texaco 


Wholesale Supply Point — each 
an immediate and convenient 
: source of supply for quality 
lubricants and fuels. 








...t0 serve all your plants 
wherever located! 





TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network 
of Wholesale Supply Points: | 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized purchasing con- 
trol and One Sales Agreement. 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — through uni- 
form quality products and the cooperation and 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


FOR QUICK ACTION call the nearest of Texaco’s more 
than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


ARE SP Ra ene te neni iitninetnes ves 


48 States 


The Texas Company 
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i was as if an atom bomb, instead of 
an angel, had entered the room. 


“I’ve come to take back your halos,” 
the mad angel said. “I’ve just learned that 


a time.” 





Office Patience is no virtue! 


“Satan—or some other black sheep— 
has had the wool over our eyes for too long 





It’s a sin to type the same sales letter 100 
times a day—when you need do it only 
once. Simply make 99 Ozalid Black-line 
prints of your original...then add headings, 
etc. Everyone will think his letter was com- 
pletely typed. Deception? Yes, but you save 
6 hours a day. 





Waiting 25 minutes for photocopies or man- 
ual transcriptions of file cards and records 
merits a veto, not a halo. You should use 
translucent cards—and get Ozalid prints in 
25 seconds. 

Besides, each Ozalid print is a positive(not 
negative) copy. 100% accurate every time. 








Not a vision, but a new Ozalid Streamliner, 
which you should learn all about today. 


In 25 seconds it reproduces anything typed, 
printed, drawn or photographed on translucent 
paper. And an 8) x 11-inch print costs only 
one cent! 


All the ways you can save time, labor, and 
dollars by using it are explained in “The Sim- 
plest Business System”—a new, illustrated 
booklet. Mail this coupon today for a free copy. 


Unnecessary posting, checking, repeating 
add up to the biggest loss of all. Ozalid 


allows you to make composite reports from 


separate ledgers... to transfer information 
from one sheet to another in seconds— 
without lifting a pen. It makes possible 
dozens of basic short cuts that bring joy— 
and new accuracy—to every accountant. 








OZALID DIVISION OF DEPT. 289 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 


| 

| 

| Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The 
| Simplest Business System’’. . .and Ozalid prints 
of typed, drawn, printed, and photographic 
material. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


MOTOR MAN 

As president of the Studebaker Corp. 
Paul Hoffman is one of the-most able and 
progressive leaders of the post-war automo- 
tive industry. As fighting chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development he’s 
also an active and articulate leader of 
American business itself. 

In this latter capacity Hoffman has proven 
himself a_ skilled industrial statesman, a 
first-rate educator, has preached the gospel 
of free enterprise and carried the torch of 
capitalism on the firm ground of facts 
based on intelligent research. Unquestion- 
ably, he rates today as one of the most out- 
standing of the nation’s top business execu- 
tives. Interviewed by Francis Westbrook, 
one of our ace contributors, Hoffman will be 
the subject of next issue’s Men of Achieve- 
ment article, an “inside,” analytical ap- 
praisal highlighting his career and his views 
on a variety of topics of wide significance 
today. 


TARGET FOR TODAY 

“Public relations today is one of the most 
widely discussed of all industrial subjects. 
But there are still many in industry who 
need to ‘wake up’ to the importance of pub- 
lic relations and to certain phases of it 
which they have been neglecting.” 

So says Carl Byoir, who, as head of one 
of the world’s largest public relations firms, 
ranks as a man eminently qualified to speak 
on the subject. 

Since it’s Byoir’s contention that leaders 
of American industry have it in their power 
today to exert an even greater influence on 
our economy, another outstanding feature in 
our July 15 issue will bring you his views 
concerning just how this influence can be 
exercised most advantageously in the years 
ahead. 

In addition, the story will list those as- 
pects of public relations in which business 
and industry have been falling down on the 
job. 

Watch for “TEN Opjsectives For Topay,” 
by Carl Byoir. It’s a down-to-earth, factual 
story that should open the eyes of many 
management men. 


COMING SOON 

Forses editors and correspondents, busy 
in all parts of the country digging up per- 
tinent, helpful, factual material to keep 
business readers posted on important trends 
in our economy, are currently putting the 
finishing touches on the following stories: 
“INDUSTRIAL Utopia,” a report of one com- 
pany’s novel—and successful—experiments 
in the field of employee relations; “Tomor- 
row’s Car,” a forecast of what you can ex- 
pect in new car models in the next few 
years; and “CoLLEcE IN THE Factory,” a 
major corporation’s experience with an in- 
dustrial training program that successfully 
bridges the gap between top management 
and its supervisory staff. Watch for these 
and other important stories in early issues 
of Forses. 
















THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
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THE RESULTS | 











@ The Streamliner “City of Port- Coaches . . . attractive Dining 
land“ provides fast daily service and Club cars... barber shop 
between Chicago—Omaha— and shower. All cars roller-bear- 


Portland ... also stopping at ing equipped for restful riding. 
points in Wyoming and Idaho. For real travel comfort, ride the 
@ Streamlined Pullman and “City of Portland.” No Extra Fare! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








2-Line 
EDITORIALS 





President Truman seems more intereste 
in politics than in sound prosperity. 


His veto of the Tax Bill was bad. 


His veto of the Labor Bill is equally 


indefensible. 
Scarcities are becoming fewer. 


Don’t be too sure that stock quotations 
aren't going to move upwards. 


Prediction: Many workers will pro- 
duce more. 


Certainly let us have “a national inven- 
tory. 


Count upon consumers counteracting 
unconscionable meat gouging. 


Republicans should hail Henry Wal- 


lace’s fulminations. 
Our wool tariff policy isn't all-wool. 


Bury many bureaus! 


Britain’s bitter experience should cool 
off our Socialistically-minded _politi- 
cians. 


Russia’s “reparation” grabs must be 
curbed. 


The hour for strikes to subside has 
struck. 


Commonsense is gradually becoming 
more common. 


’ A guess: John L. Lewis will have his 


wings clipped before long. 


No substitute for self-help. Europe. 
please ponder. 


Hoover is our most levelheaded elder 
statesman. 


The time has come when it is possible 
to re-tire our cars. 


But not retire them! 


The price trend promises to be down- 
—B. C. F. 
FORBES 
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BUSINESS LEADERS 

















says R. C. CAPLES 
PRESIDENT, THE CAPLES CO. 


“| have been reading FORBES Magazine 
of Business for many .years for two 
reasons. First, it covers its particular 
field: better than any other publication. 
Second, because of my high regard for 
its Editor, who knows the field he covers 


like a primer." 


MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 100,000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 














FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 




















The Hearst Newspapers have long tried to 


Stop 
Destructive 
laxation 


FROM A LETTER BY 


WV iltiam Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS ON DECEMBER 20, 1933 


“The burdensome and universally in- 
jurious income tax has been raised to be 
the Frankenstein of our economic life. 


“Tt is as un-American, as subversive 
of democratic principles, as fatal to free 
institutions, as the recently repudiated 
policy of Prohibition. 

“Tt builds impudent bureaucracies to 
oppress and outrage the citizens. 

“It encourages evasion—legitimate 
avoidance and criminal evasion of un- 
just and resented tax extortion. 

“It breeds contempt for government 
and hatred of law. 


“Tt makes the Government a racket- 
eer and most offensive one, doing its 
best to rob the citizen and practically 
confiscate his property. 





“Tt makes the citizen to a degree a 
hijacker, doing his best to rob the 
racketeer. 


“Tt complicates business, interferes 
with employment, prevents investment 
in industry and retards the return of 
prosperity. , 

“Tt obviously diminishes drastically 
the purchasing power of the community. 
No one has money to spend at the 
stores when he has to give most of it to 
the Government. 


“The curse of modern government is 
the excessive expenditure and oppres- 
sive taxation, with the added evils of 
injustices and discrimination.” 
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The words at the left were written when the income tax was just beginning 
to climb to its present giddy altitude, and our standing army of bureaucrats 
in Washington was a relative corporal’s guard. 

: k* k * 


Today, taxpayers in even the lowest brackets will understand the urgency 
of Mr. Hearst’s message. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to fight extravagant bureaucracy and 
oppressive taxation, with all the power at their command. 
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INVESTMENT 
»--in Research 





A STATEMENT OF POLICY 
BY THE WORLD'S 
LEADING RUBBER COMPANY 








Charles Goodyear’s “Discovery of 
vulcanization was a revolutionary 
step in rubber research; in — 
it may well be claimed to have 
been the beginning of the modern 
rubber industry. 


Year after year, Goodyear has consistently invested large sums of 
money in research . . . until today, Goodyear operates one of the 
best staffed and most scientifically equipped research laboratories 
in any industry. This “investment in progress” has been more 
than justified; it has paid repeated dividends in many ways: 


... producing innumerable Goodyear “firsts” in tire con- 
struction, that have made modern high-speed automotive 
transportation possible. 


... improving all of Goodyear’s established products, for 
individuals and industry. 


... contributing new products and services to fields that 
range from housing to aviation, from metal work to farming. 


... creating new Goodyear products of natural rubber, 
synthetics and plastics, such as: Pliofilm, for the moisture- 
proof packaging of perishable food and drugs; Neolite, as 
an entirely new material that far outwears leather for the 
soles and heels of shoes; Airfoam, for mattresses and for all 
seating purposes; The LifeGuard Safety Tube, that ends 
the dangers of blowouts. 


The results of this investment policy 
have already been far reaching: 


Consumers have benefited, with better products for better 
living at lower prices. 


Emplcyment has been increased and stabilized, as a flow 
of new products has opened up new markets. 


At the same time all other investments, financial and phys- 
ical, have been protected by diversifying the company’s opera- 
tions and by anticipating the growing needs of the future. 


This Goodyear research program has been—and will con- 


tinue to be—the most important single factor in making 
and keeping Goodyear, ‘‘The Greatest Name in Rubber.” 


GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Pliofilm, Airfoam, Neolite, LifeGuard, T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





READERS SAY 


LABOR RELATIONS 


I am intensely interested in labor relations. 
I have seen employee morale drop since the 
war in the labor level and the supervisory 
level immediately above, and production 
dropped with it. 


I am a grievance committee chairman of 
a United Steelworkers’ local. BUT I am also 
a U. S. Steel stockholder, and as such at- 
tended the annual meeting in 1946. 


I stated at the 1946 meeting that I be- 
lieved top management was too remote 
from the men and women in the mills and 
offices. Like Charles Luckman (Lever Bros.), 
I believe we can get together on common 
ground to mutual advantage. My proposal: 
Through labor membership on the board of 
directors, elected by employee stockholders. 


‘It was, therefore, startling to find B. C. 
Forbes saying: “I am inclined to think the 
day also will come when employees will 
become insistent upon having one of their 
number admitted to the board of directors.” 


I do not find the idea of a special execu- 
tive to answer stockholders’ letters appeal- 
ing. A stockholder who has taken the trouble 
to write to one of his company’s executives 
more often than not is trying to contribute 
to the good of the company. He deserves an 
answer from one in authority, not a profes- 
sional letter-writer. 


As to your suggestion that annual meet- 
ings be held in various parts of the country, 
as a few companies now do, I think you have 
something there... . 

I am a firm believer in owning a piece 
of the company by which you are employed. 
But I am equally firmly opposed to em- 
ployees’ stock sales sponsored by corpora- 
tions. I bought Steel at 92 plus. If the cor- 
poration had sold it to me I might have been 


pretty sore now.—Ricuarp F. Biovucn, — 


Johnstown, Pa. 


RENT CONTROL 


I have heard and read all I can take from 
your magazine favoring rent control. I am 
a property owner and in the last four years 
have had two increases in my janitor’s sal- 
ary, plus a paid vacation, increases in coal, 
decorating, maintenance, taxes, and what 
not, without a five-cent increase in rents. 


You rant and rave about an Investors | 
League, or, in other words, protection for ~ 
the crap-shooters on Wall Street, but not a ~ 
word to help or defend a person who is ~ 


really an investor—the property owner. Your 
latest piece of bunk in the 2-Line Editorial 
about “regulated rent advances are economi- 


cally justified and sound” is just a lot of © 


baloney. 
Please cancel my subscription—FRANK M. 
Durry, Blue Island, Iil. 


MACKENZIE KING 


My congratulations on the publication of 
“Interview With Mackenzie King” in the 
June 1 issue. I believe a great deal of good 
could be accomplished if you could effect 
distribution of this article to the heads of 
labor and industry—Samuet M. ADLER, 
New Brunswick, N. J. j 
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Government forecasters peering at their Srd quarter crystal ball are beginning to hedge 
on their recession forecasts. Their talk now is of a "Slight setback," "levelling off," or 
"minor readjustment." Use of word "depression" is reserved almost exclusively for the 


axe-to-grind boys .. . aS usual they see doom just ahead unless their ideas are adopted 
pronto. 





Fact is that outlook ranges from orange to gray, depending upon which factors are 
given most weight. Certainly most prices are too high and will have to be worn down by 
the sort of erosion which hurts some people. But likelihood is that this process will 
continue to be slow and uneven. . . some price advances, more price cuts. 


Favorable factors: 
1. Nat'l income points toward a record $176 billion year. 
2. Industrial production rocks along at peak levels. 
5. Employment continues high. 
4. Pent-up demand remains for all kinds of goods. 











Unfavorable factors: 
1. Major strikes (including “vacations") may upset economic applecart. 
2. Higher costs means shaving most profit figures. 


3. Loss of prospective tax cut is a psychological blow to all taxpayers. 
4. Price resistance slows sales. 














PUBLIC OPTIMISTIC--Federal Reserve Board survey shows John Q. Public less pessimistic 
than the economists. Of every 100 consumers interviewed, 55 see good times ahead, and 


another 21 expect no change. Similar study 1 year earlier revealed 36% expecting bad 
times, only 35% foreseeing prosperity. 





Note: One storm warning reported in survey--"intentions to buy" consumer durable 


goods in '47 (except autos) are significantly less pronounced than they were in ‘46. 
Reason: HCL. 








INCOME TAX CUT--It's a nearly sure bet that personal income taxes won't be cut until 
1949 . . . now that Truman has thwarted GOP plans for this year. Even though '48 is an 
election year (when most tax cuts are voted) it's far from a cinch that reductions will 
be voted then. Reasons are 2 parts politics, 1 part economics. 


It is also unlikely that present Republican Congress will ever agree with Truman 
as to HOW to cut taxes. President wants small earners to get most of the reductions; GOP 
favors stimulation of business expansion through loosing risk capital. Further, Re-= 


publicans may prefer taking the issue to the voters to passing the kind of bill Truman 
would accept. 





- 





RAIL EARNINGS--U. S. railroads figure to earn 3.5-3.75% on their net investment in '47, 
according to testimony given ICC. Forecast by AAR economic chief pointed to net earn- 
ings in recent months up $175-200 million over the same '46 period, but warned that 
year-eni totals are likely to fall far short of carriers' needs. {Continued on page 13) 
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OIL "Give us more oil," cry consumers as industry and government men seek ways and 

means of satisfying an apparently insatiable demand. Limitations in pipeline 
capacity and lack of tank cars are contributing factors to local "spot* shortages now 
cropping up. One result: The industry, in order to furnish adequate amounts of gasoline 
and heating oils, may have to raise their yield at the expense of heavy fuel oil. Basic 
needs: new refineries, wells, pipelines. Most serious bottleneck to expansion plans: 
shortage of steel products going into development, transportation, refining and distri- 
bution facilities. 


‘ 


AVIATION Consolidation may be the next phase in commercial aviation history as authori- 

ties review current situation. . .. Safety is not a gadget, says one air=- 
craft manufacturer, indicating that safety in aircraft can't be obtained in devices, 
gadgets and regulations, but is a long-range development that starts with the plane's 
basic design. .. . Private plane makers, revising sales, research and productive tech- 
niques, hope to get the industry on a sounder basis, provide the ultimate in utility 
plane use. . . . National defense note: Orders now being received by plane manufacturers 
are considered inadequate to furnish essential production experience on the badly 
needed new-type planes for proper air defense. 


POWER Rising costs, huge capital requirements, may well preclude further rate reduc- 

tions by the electric utility industry. As a matter of fact, some observers 
think increases may be necessary in some cases. While striving to meet rising consumer 
and industrial demands with expansion programs, the power companies are facing a period 
of high-cost plant construction. 


PRODUCTION With production holding the key to a rising standard of living, it's 
encouraging to note reports that industry expenditures on new machinery 
will continue at high peacetime levels. For machines make possible higher output per 





—_— 





man-hour. It's already hinted that 1947 may witness a better than average increase in © 


overall productivity. Other helpful factors: smoother flow of materials, lower labor 
turnover, improved labor-management relations. 


METALS Continuation of a record-breaking output of steel depends upon mine workers. 


Rising hopes for a substantial reduction in order backlogs, quicker satisfac- 
tion of customers’ needs, will be dashed by a work stoppage. . . . Readjustment of copper : 


prices and establishment of a uniform price level will make for stabilization, 


mean a better break for users. Likewise, resumption of trading in copper futures should’ 


“Strengthen inventory positions. 


HOUSING Mixed outlook: Some observers look for a drop in new home starts, a spurt in 
non-residential construction, during the Fall. .. . While output in a large 


: number of building materials is considered adequate for present demands, the expected 
rise in business construction may easily put some of them back on the "critical" list. ~ 


- « « Encouraging developments: shortening of the building cycle, indications that 
peak construction costs may have been reached, more efficient labor utilization. 


RAILROADS While the roads are currently enjoying improved earnings, the year's re=- — 


sults--an anticipated net return of about 3%%--are considered inadequate. 
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Moreover, the roads must take into con- 
Sideration the effects upon income of 
forthcoming wage negotiations. They can 
be expected to make a wage-rate tie-in to 
protect themselves. 

DISTRIBUTION. Plus factor: A widening 
variety of. consumer goods 
appearing on counters at more reasonable 
prices has been helping to maintain retail 
sales levels. In effect, this low-price 
merchandise represents a concession to 
consumer resistance, constitutes a price 
cut for the buyer. . . . Watch for seasonal 
buying patterns to play an important 

role in future selling developments. 
Further, as consumer credit continues 

its upward trend, a stronger support for 
high sales levels can be expected. 





AUTOMOTIVE With the age of trucks on the 
road last year averaging 
eight years, truck makers’ order backlogs 
are expected to remain high for at leasta 
year. Annual market: As new cars come off 
the lines at an estimated rate of 5,000,000 
a year, government findings indicate that 
there is a deferred demand of approximately 


the same figure for each of the next five 





years. 


SCIENCE New tools of discovery: Applica- 
tion of recently developed tech- 
niques of mineral detection by analysis 

of surface waters, certain parts of plants, 
and the existence of indicator plants, may 
lead to the discovery of important mineral 
deposits, according to engineers. Known 
as chemical, biogeochemical and geobotani- 
cal methods, it's expected that such 
techniques will furnish geologists with 


_& much more direct method for prospecting 


and locating ore bodies of specific metals 
than have the detailed examination of 
surface rocks and the results of various 
geophysical methods. 

FINANCE Thrift note: Accumulated long- 
term savings of individuals have 
reached a new peak in recent months, with 
indicated savings for this year running at 
the rate of $12 billions. . . . Easing of 
inflationary pressure on prices: Figures 
for the first few months of 1947 reveal that 


our money supply continued to decrease-- — 


the fall in government deposits being the 
big factor. . ; 


--THE EDITORS. 
JULY 1, 1947 


Washington Preview 
‘ | {Continued from page 11) 


Major factors include a level of 
freight traffic already so high that little 
gain is possible, coupled with declining 
passenger revenues which hint that 
greatest deficit in history may be in- 
curred in passenger operations this year. 





PORTAL TROUBLE--Enactment of the portal- 
to-portal pay act has not ended the prob- 
lem. Unions have demonstrated they are 

in no rush to withdraw their wage recovery . 
suits, which suggests that a constitutional 
test before the Supreme Court is likely 
next year. Issue does not appear to have 
ended with passage of the law. 








MAIL RATES--Threat of higher postal rates 
for business users is about dissolved for 
the present session of Congress. Instead, 
an investigation of P. 0. Dept. operations 
will be carried out to see if economies 
cannot be achieved so as to make unneces= 
sary proposed rate raises. House bill to 
cut deficit aroused a storm of opposition’ 
among farmers, catalog mailers, and pub- 
lishers. 











Note: Despite outcome of P. 0. 
Dept. probe, higher mail rates may not be 
voted even in '48.. . an election year. 
Postal rate proposals have a way of becom- 
ing a political football. One likely 
outcome of investigation: legislation to 
forbid the Postmaster General from being 
actively identified with a political party. 
(Republican administrations in the past 
have been as guilty in this respect as the 
Democrats. ) 


FEDERAL BUDGET--Despite Republican efforts 
to cut cost of government, budget of under 
$30 billion is not expected for at least 

2 years. Funds for 1949 fiscal year will 
be voted a few months before election next 
year. . . . Republican leaders have already 
passed the word they will not be too stingy 


fous Hse. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Where's Truman's “Co-operation” ? 


President Truman, after the overwhelming répudiation 
of Democratic Congressional candidates last November, 
pledged co-operation with Congress. It is inconceivable 
how that pledge could be more flagrantly violated than by 
his vetoing of the Tax Reduction Bill, passed by impressive 
majorities in both the House and Senate. The primary 
responsibility for raising taxes does not rest upon the 
Chief Executive. The Constitution clearly lays down that 
revenue measures must orginate in and be passed by the 
House. 

By rejecting tax legislation endorsed by both branches 
of the Federal Legislature, President Truman has flouted 
long-established procedure, choosing a course only once 
before ventured upon by any Chief Executive. The excuses 
he proffers are utterly untenable, ‘indefensible, smacking 
of quackery. Sheer political clap-trap. 

In puncturing the President’s unfounded assertion that 
the Bill passed by Congress would grant greater relief to 
those in the upper than those in the lower brackets, the 
New York Times pungently points out, editorially: 

The President not only employs this fallacious and mischievous 
argument, but pushes it close to the reductio ad absurdum. Under 
the tax schedule proposed in “H.R. 1,” he declares, the average 
family with an income of $2,500 a year would ‘receive an increase 
in its “take-home pay” of only 1.2 per cent, whereas the average 
family with an income of $50,000 would enjoy an increase of 18.6 
per cent, and a $500,000-income family 62.3 per cent... . 

At the present time the $2,500 family is paying $95 a year in 
taxes, the $50,000 family $24,111 and the $500,000 family $406,000. 

Put another way, the Government takes 3.8 per cent of the net 
income of the $2,500 family, leaving it 96.2 per cent as take-home 
pay; it takes 42.8 per cent of the income of the $50,000 family, 
leaving it 51.8 per cent, and it takes 81.3 per cent of the income 


. in the case of the $500,000 family, which is permitted to “take 
home” 18.7 per cent. 


The last election returns demonstrated conclusively that 
the American people decided emphatically that they had 
had more than enough of New Dealism, that they preferred 
Republican rather than Democratic government. New Deal 
extravagance had much to do with the public’s verdict. 
President Truman all along has uncompromisingly fought 
curbing of Democratic extravagance. 

His message vetoing the Labor Bill is unconscionable 
demagogic special pleading. 


* 
To make a sale, never sell your self-respect 
* 


Vandenberg-Hoover Plans Wise 


Successful businesses plan ahead. They budget proposed 
expenditures. They take inventories. They conduct research. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





They carefully estimate expenditures and income, draw 
up balance sheets. They are gluttons for facts. 

The United States Government (“the biggest organiza- 
tion the world has ever known”) has committed itself to 
the most costly, the farthest-reaching spending program 
ever conceived by man. President Truman suddenly sprang 
it upon the world, when he announced that multiple mil- 
lions would be sent, first to Greece and Turkey, for the 
purpose of seeking to checkmate Russia’s relentless ex- 
pansionism, her ruthless forcing of Soviet domination upon 
other countries. He gave no indication whatsoever as to 
how far he means to go, as to what the ultimate burden 
might be upon American taxpayers. President Truman is 
not a business man. 

Two business men eminent in public life, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg and ex-President Herbert Hoover, entirely 
in sympathy with extending aid to needy countries and 
with the objective of curbing the alarming spread of 
Communistic power, have made very sensible, business- 
like, statesmanlike recommendations for handling the 
breathtaking “Truman-Marshall” policy. 

Senator Vandenberg urges taking immediately a na- 
tional inventory, by an advisory group consisting of our 
most experienced citizens who would supplement all perti- 
nent facts with “recommendations and judgments,” to deal 
with the European problem as a whole rather than have 
the United States deal out gigantic doles haphazardly to 
individual countries. 

Mr. Hoover submits an 8-point realistic program de- 
signed also to deal with the entire problem, which would 
include co-ordinating our governmental relief and lending 
agencies, preventing excessive exports which would tend 
to bring excessive prices, gauging periodically how much 
we can safely export, increasing home production and 
“concentrate America’s limited resources in areas in which 
Western civilization can be preserved,” since, he adds: 
“The greatest danger to all civilization is for us to impair 
our economy by drains which cripple our own produc- 
tivity.” 

Just because these measures are sponsored by two Re- 
publicans should not unfavorably prejudice the Demo- 
cratic Administration. Both statesmen have exhibited mag- 
nanimous readiness to co-operate bi-partisanly. 

The American people should not be compelled to take 
such an infinitely momentous leap in the dark. 


* 
Our deeds are our best—or worst— 
advertisements. 


* 
FORBES 
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Another Ford Empire Impossible ? 


Have conditions in America become so drastically 
changed that the creation of another giant Ford enterprise 
«ill be impossible? Will it be impossible for new-genera- 
tion Americans, no matter how able, to earn large for- 
tunes? 


The answer in both instances is: “Yes, unless our exist- 
ing tax system be greatly altered.” | 

The Ford industrial empire was built up entirely 
through reinvesting its earnings in the enterprise. Business 
and other men belonging to the era of Henry Ford were 
permitted to retain what they earned—individual and 
business-corporation income taxation didn’t come into 
force until 1913. For years the levies were not burden- 
some. But during the last decade, more especially since we 
entered World War II, the imposts have become enormous, 
both on high individual income and corporation profits. 
This condition still largely prevails. All but a few per 


cent of corporation earnings were gobbled up by excess. 


profits and other corporate taxes, while very wealthy indi- 
viduals were similarly mulcted. 

Return to the light tax burdens of last generation is not 
within sight, is not likely. Our Federal debt just before 
World War I was less than $3,000,000,000. Today it ex- 
ceeds $255,000,000,000. To pay interest on this astronomi- 
cal sum costs five times more than our total Federal Gov- 
ernment expenditures in 1910. Not only so, but other gov- 
ernment expenditures have multiplied inordinately, with 
no prospect whatsoever that they will ever be reduced to 
old-time low levels. 

Under existing law, corporations and other businesses 
are compelled to distribute annually 70% of their earn- 
ings—or must convince bureaucrats why they don’t. Ford 
and almost every other leading American company was 
built up very largely out of earnings. That is not feasible 
today. Moreover, the tax load has been multiplied. (Inci- 
dentally, not only are corporation earnings taxed at the 
source, but recipients of dividends are again taxed on 
them, an indefensible imposition.) 

So, how are younger men going to be able to accumu- 
late fortunes comparable with those of the past? “A good 
thing,” many may say. But this is the shallowest of reason- 
ing. America acquired world leadership, unprecedented 
wealth, its unrivalled standards of living, largely because 
of its freedom from crippling government costs, taxes, its 
freedom from government competition against private en- 
terprise, its system of social-political economy which en- 
couraged saving, investing, business-industrial risk-taking. 
Incentive flourished. 

All is different today. What -will happen to the unparal- 
leled philanthropy which has abounded in this land as 
never before anywhere in history? Many of our most 
notable institutions of higher learning, many of our hos- 
pitals, many other institutions which have played such a 
noble part in making America the envied land it is today, 
had their origin and have derived their sustenance from 
the philanthropy of wealthy citizens. Wealth accomplished 
much else. 
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I cannot but feel that our new generation are little 
likely to enjoy the opportunities we of the older generation 
enjoyed. 

* 
Ceaseless courtesy conquers. 
* 


Westward, Ever Westward 

Historians tell us that the trend of civilization, of ad- 
vancement, has been Westward, ever Westward. The 
world’s mightiest center has jumped across the Atlantic 
from Britain to the United States. 

Within our own vast borders we are witnessing the 
same Westward trend. The most stupendous growth during 
recent years has occurred on the Pacific Coast. No city 
can today match Los Angeles in popoulation and industrial 
expansion, a distinction earlier won by Detroit. (Tempo- 
rarily it is wrestling with reconversion.) 

Many of our most progressive, enlightened, gigantic 
industrial corporations have definitely adopted the policy 
of decentralization. The drift has been away from Eastern 
cities towards the South and the West. Looking ahead, far- 
sighted industrialists count upon long-term development of 
commerce across the Pacific on an incalculable scale. 

California leads the procession—the world’s largest bank 
already is located there. In California, Los Angeles leads. 
Its Police Department claims that the Los Angeles area 
now contains half the population of New York City. 
Growth there, phenomenal during the war, has not stopped 
since then. The story is illustrated specifically by the action 


* taken recently by the Prudential Insurance Co., head- 


quarters in Newark, N. J. Newspapers have announced 
that it is establishing a quite ambitious “Western head- 
quarters” in Los Angeles. I asked President Carrol M. 
Shanks why. Here are the facts furnished by Prudential: 


In recognition of the increasing importance of the West as an 
expanding financial and industrial center, we will erect a Western 
headquarters in Los Angeles. The new headquarters, which will be 
autonomous to the greatest degree possible, will supervise all of 
the company’s operations in the eleven Far Western States— 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona—and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Plans call for the erection of a high-limit building on a ten-acre 
site in the so-called Miracle Mile section of Wilshire Boulevard. 

Operations of the Los Angeles office are to include not only sales 
and service operations, but also supervision over the company’s 
Western investments. The office is expected to handle a gross in- 
come of $100,000,000 annually, and a large part of this is to be 
made available for investment in the territory covered by the opera- 
tions of this office. 


The decision to open a West Coast headquarters fol- 
lowed a study of population growth in the Pacific area and 
business trends. Speaking before the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, President Shanks thus summed up the re- 
sults of these studies: 


“We are at a great turning point in our national set-up. During 
the next few decades we are going to see a tremendous shift of 
the financial and economic control of industries to the West 
and Southwest. I do not mean branch offices—I mean the actual 
economic and financial control.” 

* 


One sure way not to get on 
‘is to put off. ‘ 
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PERSONALITIES 


Men of Achievement 


Ernest E. Norris 
By LARSTON DAWN FARRAR 


N an ancient, hand-made circular 

table in a room next to the 

president’s office of the imposing 
Southern Railway Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there rests, in a glass 
case, a silver plate on which is en- 
graved these words: 


Presented to 
ERNEST EDEN NORRIS 
President of the Southern Railway Company 
Undismayed by Difficulties 
Unspoiled by Success 


He has brought to the Discharge of his 

Responsibilities the Vision of a President 

for a Company and the Devotion of a Patriot 
of his Nation. 


The Empire of the South Bears Witness to 

his Power as a Creator and the Transporta- 

tion of America is a Debtor to his Genius 
as an Executive. 


This beautiful gift, presented to 
Norris in 1943 by his friends and fel- 
low-directors of the Southern Railway 
Co., is an object of great pride to the 
Southern’s prexy. When he points it 
out to a visitor, in fact, there’s the hint 
of a choke in his voice. For the esteem 
of his colleagues and fellow-workers 
on the Southern is dearest to his heart. 
After almost 10 years of leading 50.- 
000 employees, he is still humble in 
spirit, still intensely aware of the re- 
sponsibilities of his post. 


“LOOK SOUTH!" 


A-close rival for Norris’ affections is 
the region—the South—which the 
Southern Railway System serves so 
proudly. “The Southern Serves The 
South,” the system’s slogan, is as well- 
known throughout Dixie as “cahn 
bread” and “tuhnup greens.” And the 
key words in the railrdad’s advertising 
program — “Look Ahead — Look 
South!” are as well known in the 
money markets of Wall Street, Chicago 
and San Francisco as in “Bumming- 


ham,” Ala. 


LaRsTON FARRAR, ex-newspaper reporter and 


business editor, covers the economic scene 
from Washington. 
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Tributes Norris has had a-plenty, 
and they have not yet reached the state 
of diminishing returns, but he refuses 
to rest on the achievements of yestér- 
day. His clear blue eyes and quick 
movements disclose a keen interest in 
the people and factors and conditions 
which he confronts each day, as well 
as revealing a vision of tomorrow’s 
duties and opportunities. 

Sixty-five in January, Ernest E. 
Norris has the physical appearance of 
a man of 50 or under. Vigorous in 
speech, ruddy of complexion, energetic 
in movement, he has a lean jaw and a 
jutting chin. A thatch of thick white 
hair, brushed straight back from his 
high forehead, gives him an appear- 
ance not unlike that of Andrew Jack- 
son. 

Perhaps no other railroad is more 
representative of the section it serves 
than the Southern. Its 8,000 miles of 
rails cover every state south of the 


S 


How Norris even got into the rail- 
road business in the first place is quite 
a yarn. The son of Luther Calvin and 
Amanda Lightner Norris, he was 
anxious to go to work at 17, although 
not through high school. He had per- 
suaded an operator at Hoopeston to 
teach him—after school and on Satur- 
days and Sundays—the old Morse 
code and the simple mechanics of mag- 
netic telegraphy. 

“T was looking for work—not for a 
cinch, as so many youngsters are 
today,” he tells the story now. “There 
weren't many opportunities for teleg- 
raphers in Hoopeston, so I read the 





Ernest Norris, energetic, capable and articulate president 
of the Southern Railway Co., has made both himself and his 
road a potent factor in the upbuilding of the South 





Potomac and Ohio Rivers and east of 
the Mississippi—except West Virginia. 
The lines reach into every Southern 
City of any size except Nashville, 
Tenn. and Montgomery, Ala. Not even 
these two points are overlooked in the 
Southern’s advertising program, which 
blankets the section to give citizens 
there a new determination to keep 
proving that the South is Economic 
Opportunity No. 1, instead of being, 
as some politicians have said, Eco- 
nomic Liability No. 1. 

But Norris is an enthusiastic parti- 
san of the South by design, not by 
birth. Born in Hoopeston, IIl., a little 
country town south of Chicago, he has 
worked most of his life in and for the 


South. 


out-of-town papers eagerly. I saw one 
day an item that was particularly in- 
teresting to me. It concerned the sui- 
cide of a telegraph operator at Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill., then a small and 
relatively unimportant way-station on 
the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road about 30 miles beyond Chicago. 
It occurred to me that maybe I could 
get that job.” 

Playing a 1,000-to-1 hunch, he wrote 
a letter to the station agent at Arling- 
ton Heights, setting forth his qualifi- 
cations as a telegrapher and applying 
for the dead man’s job. To his amaze- 
ment even today, as he looks back 
across the decades, he got the job! 

That was 48 years ago. He was 17 
years old. 


FORBES 
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Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a tiresome 
ordeal. It depends on how you drive. 

If you make it a habit to keep your mind on 
your driving, to keep your car under control, and 
to observe traffic rules, you’ll get a lot more enjoy- 
ment from your motoring. You'll get places just 
as fast as careless motorists, and have a better 
cl.ance of avoiding accidents. 

Make it a habit, too, to keep your car in good 
running condition. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, and tires especially should be checked reg- 
ularly. 


REACTION BRAKING 80 fT. 
MPH OISTANCE DISTANCE 


40 REACTION BRAKING 128 rr. 
MPH «= s«ONSTANCE OISTANCE 


50 REACTION DISTANCE BRAKING DISTANCE 186 er. 


When you have to stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly as you 
think you can. 

Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, your car 
will go at least 22 feet while you move your foot 
from the accelerator to the brake. Under the best 
conditions, it will take another 21 feet—or a total 
of 43 feet—before you can stop. 


This stopping distance increases with your 
speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 128 feet; and at. 
60 miles an hour you’ll travel 254 feet before you 
can stop. The National Safety Council is tho 
authority for these figures. 











How should you drive at night? 


Driving after dark requires special care, for you 
can’t see as far ahead as in the daytime. 


Suppose your headlights suddenly show a bar- 


50 miles an hour—you are outdriving your head- 
lights, for at that speed you can’t stop in less 
than 186 feet. 

Try to avoid looking directly at approaching 
headlights. Lower your own lights for oncoming 
cars, don’t take the chance that a “‘light-blinded”’ 
motorist will-run into you. Watch your side of 
the road for pedestrians or parked cars. 








rier 150 feet ahead on the road, and you’re driving 
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How can you help avoid accidents? 


It’s only common sense to adjust your driving 
to suit adverse weather and road conditions. 


Be prepared for emergencies such as blowouts 
or sudden skids, and know what to do when they 
occur. Keep alert for the actions of other drivers 
or pedestrians. : 

And remember—a survey reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that drivers who have 
been drinking are 3 to 4 times as likely to be in- 
volved in an accident as those who haven’t. 














TOEMPLOYERS: Your.employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
safe driving. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 
















‘ 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New Yorx 10,N. Y. 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) = {f} Name 
Street. 
City State 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
JULY 1, 1947 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Comann 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
77-F, on safe driving. 
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In moving to Arlington Heights, he 
had to find a place there to live. He 
went around to the boarding house 
where his predecessor had _ stayed, 
rented the very room in which the 
_ suicide had occurred. 

Norris doesn’t believe in ghosts. So 
if the ghost of the man who killed him- 
self in that bedroom ever came back, 
Norris didn’t see it. If it was the ghost 
of a man who had been discouraged 
by the prospects of his future, it must 
have been a sad, disappointed shade. 
Because the youngster who took over 
his key in the North Western depot at 
Arlington Heights was destined to be- 
come the president of the Southern 
Railway System. 


MAN OF ALL WORK 


Though hired as a_ telegrapher, 
young Norris made himself generally 
useful around the station. He swept the 
floors. He filled and replaced the 
switch-lamps. He helped the older and 
less-active agent with the ticket office, 
with the milk cans, with the baggage 
room. One day the agent told him that 
a traveling auditor of the North West- 
ern was due to make a periodic in- 
spection. 

Eventually the auditor arrived, and 
Norris did his best to give a good 
impression. When the man got around 
to writing his report, he asked for a 
piece of carbon paper. Norris gave him 
a brand new sheet. The auditor wrote 
his report, left the carbon copy lying 


on the desk. When he had gone, Norris 
looked closely at it and read: 

. There is a young man here by 
the name of Norris who seems to be 
very capable. I suggest that you might 
keep him in mind . 

Whoever read that report in Chicago 
did keep Norris in mind. Presently a 
request came from the main office. 
Would Norris go to Reidsville, Wis., 
a small town about 45 miles beyond 
Madison, to take charge of the station 
there? Would Norris go to Reidsville! 

“I'd have gone to New Guinea for a 
raise,” he says, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “That job was paying only $35 
a month.” 

He did well enough at Reidsville to 
be called into Chicago as a train dis- 
patcher before he was 20 years old. 
Then a friend got a job with the newly- 
organized Southern Railway. He found 
a place for Norris, too. And Norris 
moved to Washington, as special agent 
and car tracer for the Southern. That 
was in 1902. 

His promotion was 
story: trainmaster at Norfolk, Va.; 
assistant superintendent, then  full- 
fledged superintendent at Knoxville, 
Tenn.; superintendent of the Atlanta 
division; general superintendent at 
Knoxville; assistant to the president at 
Washington. In 1919 he was farmed 
out to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
a related line, as vice-president, later 
serving as its receiver. But in 1933 he 
was back in Washington, operating 


a continued 


In his office car, Norris (center) goes over plans for new facilities 
with vice-presidents Henry De Butts (left) and E. R. Oliver 


vice-president of the Southern. Fou 
years later, in October, 1937, he was 
elected president. 

Asked how he regarded this ultimate 
promotion, he replied with character- 
istic good humor: 

“T felt like a soubrette at the age of 
50.” 


NO OFFICE EXECUTIVE 


Norris stays in the president’s office 
only when he has to. Purely as a mat- 
ter of preference, he spends half his 
time out on the line where the trains 
are pounding the rails. That’s the rail- 
road as he sees it—the tracks, tunnels, 
bridges, sidings, yards, shops, cars and 
locomotives, together with the men 
who really make the railroad run, in- 
cluding everybody from the track 
hands up. He’d much rather show the 
railroad to people than talk about it. 

He spends a lot of time beating the 
bushes fer business when he’s on the 
road. He meets editors, bankers, ship- 
pers and all kinds of folks. Some days 
he makes as many as 50 calls. 

He’s a Mason and a Shriner, with 
no spare time for uniformed patrols. 
The Southern and a flock of. direc- 
torates keep him jumping. He’s a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
and is chairman of the Southeastern 
Railroad Presidents’ Conference. 

His hobbies are walking and swim- 
ming. “No time for anything else ex- 
cept my two red-haired grand-daugh- 
ters,” he smiles. “If it weren’t for 
children, we oldsters would have little 
real pleasure from success.” 

Although known as a hard-hitting 
business man, alert to the needs of his 
customers, stockholders and employ- 
ees, Norris has a strong strain of sen- 
timentality in his make-up. On his long 
daily walks he never passes a child 
without a friendly word and a pat of 
encouragement on the head, or a dog 
without a little scratching in strategic 
spots. 

Norris keeps with him at all times, 
in his wallet, a little poem called “Give 
Me A Friend,” an anonymous verse 
that is filled with feeling. And he de- 
lights in sending friends a framed copy 
of Senator Vest’s famous “Tribute To 
A Dog.” 

Norris is not perfect. And he would 
be the first to admit it. Some Southern 
employees and even some Southerners 
don’t go around praising him. But 


(Continued on page 41) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Stewards 


How to Handle Shop 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HE shop steward who is the eyes, 

ears and mouthpiece of the union 

in an organized company may 
not get into the labor news much, 
but he is far from the forgotten man. 
Inside the plant he is the union’s 
kingpin. 

Though the selection and basic 
training of the SS is strictly a union 
affair, management can swing a lot of 
weight to get these labor pilots to 
work in the interests of both employee 
and company. Much depends on the 
approach. If the employer resents the 
shop steward system and everything it 
stands for, then the company will be 
repaid in kind. On the other hand, the 
executive who adopts a peace-at-any- 
price attitude, and permits the SS to 
run things, is also in for trouble. 


PUT IT IN WRITING 


Companies with a reputation for get- 
ting along with labor have followed a 
formula in dealing with shop stewards. 
First step is to get down in black and 
white, via the contract, specific pro- 
visions regarding stewards, so that all 
parties know what are the privileges 
and limitations of these local bigwigs. 

The SS is usually top seniority in 
case of layoffs and rehires. Under such 
a provision he is the last to be laid off 
in case production slows, the first to 
be rehired when things go better. This 
has become standard negotiation pro- 
cedure, 

The second privilege accorded the 
SS is to- permit him to take time off 
from his workbench to help settle 
grievances. This, perhaps, is his most 
important function. But in granting 
this privilege the employer would be 
wise to place a limitation on the 
amount of time any steward will be 
allowed to spend in handling employee 
“beefs.” Otherwise the steward is apt 
to become imbued with a spirit of 
wanderlust. How much time each stew- 
ard should have to work on grievances 





LawreNci: Stessin is Labor Editor of Forses. 
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depends on individual situations. But 
even if you adopt such a curb—and 
few unions will offer any sustained op- 
position—you should make sure that 
the contract stipulates that the steward 
ask his foreman for permission to 
leave. This is important, for otherwise 
you undermine the supervisor’s author- 
ity. 

How many stewards should be per-’ 
mitted in a plant? This is a ticklish 
question. Many a union-management 
wrangle has ensued when the issue 
comes up. Labor wants as many repre 
sentatives as it can get in order to keep 
tabs on anything and everything. But 
too many stewards can spoil the pro- 
duction broth. It is management’s job 
to keep the number reasonable. Gen- 
erally, in a large plant, there is an 
average of 40 workers to every stew- 
ard. Where the plant is smaller the 
union will insist, with fairness, that 





Where stewards have abused their- 
freedom of movement, employers on 
renewal of contract have insisted—and 
sometimes won out—that the union 
stand the expense. Management’s posi- 
tion is that if the union has to pay 
for non-production time, there will be 
less tendency to clutter up the griev- 
ance machinery with slight or imag- 
ined complaints. The alternative is a 
compromise procedure, in which the 
company and the union both pay. 

The contract aspect of the steward 
is only one facet of the problem. The 
best agreement in the world will not 
work unless the union and manage- 
ment make an honest effort to get 
along with each other. The steward 
who understands something of how a 
business is run can be the most impor- 
tant cog in good union relations. 
That’s why a score of companies in 
the past have instituted steward-man- 





As employee and union representative, the shop steward 


plays an important dual role—here’s a formula for putting 


your relations with him on a mutually satisfactory basis 





there be at least one steward to each 
department. 

The next question confronting nego- 
tiators—and a $64 one—is: “Should 
stewards be paid for the time they 
spend in handling grievances or other 
union business?” Here the practice 
varies. The union position is that the 
stewards should be paid by the com- 
pany at their regular rate. They argue 
that settling of “beefs” is as important 
to company welfare as it is to the 
union’s and that therefore it is money 
well spent. The bulk of collective bar- 
gaining agreements in this country do 
provide for company payment of stew- 
ard’s lost production time, provided 
he does not spend more time away 
from his job than is stipulated in the 
contract. 


agement training programs. Reason is 
that once stewards understand com- 
pany policies and know something of 
what makes a successful company tick, 
they will pass this new-found knowl- 
edge on to employees. 

Even more important, the shop 
steward who knows something of the 
company’s operations and policies will 
not hesitate to say “no” to workers 
who come up with grievances which 
are either imagined or the result of 
ignorance of the labor contract or 
company rules. 

ForBES readers who want an out- 
line of such a steward-management . 
training course can obtain one by writ- 
ing to: Labor Editor, Forses Maga- 
zine of Business, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. : 


MERCHANDISING 


Progress in Packages 


By VERNON BRINK 


OT long ago, packaging re- 
searchers sent a paper bag con- 
taining 50 pounds of flour over 

Niagara Falls. When they retrieved 
it, nearly eight hours later, the flour 
was still dry. This waterproof (multi- 
walled) paper bag was “wet-strength;” 
that is, its outer lining was made of 
paper, the fibers of which had been 
bound tightly together by treating the 
pulp with a small amount of resin. 
Three hundred percent tougher than 
the ordinary variety, 
paper received its baptism during the 
war, when maps printed on it were giv- 
en to American soldiers, who subjected 
them to almost every conceivable kind 
of punishment. The men soaked them 
in water, oil and gasoline, folded them 
repeatedly, crushed them, even boiled 
them. Yet the paper on which they 
were printed would not weaken. To- 
day, wet-strength paper is proving al- 
most unbeatable as vegetable-crate lin- 
ings, wrappings for meat, containers 
for frozen foods, and bags for potatoes. 


PLASTICS ARE VARIABLE 


Wet-strength paper is just one among 
many important materials now invad- 
ing the packaging industry. In the 
months immediately ahead these ma- 
terials will engage in fierce competi- 
tion to bring consumers greater pack- 
aging protection, convenience, econo- 
my and eye-appeal than was ever be- 
fore thought possible. 

Although glass, tin, wood and fiber 
will continue to play a dominant role, 
it is in the field of flexible wrapping 
materials—plastics, paper and metal 
foils—where the most significant de- 
velopments are taking place. Plastics 
are particularly versatile. They now 
come in 30 different basic types, from 
which researchers can create thou- 
sands of packaging materials to meet 
varying demands. Besides being trans- 
parent and lustrous, they are tough, 
light in weight, and can be had in any 
color, formed to any reasonable shape. 

Not long after the end of hostilities, 





VERNON BRINK is a regular Contributing 
Editor of Forses. 
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War-spurred packaging techniques—super-strength paper, 
plastic spray coatings, aluminum envelopes, rubber-base 
films—are destined for big things in peacetime markets 





the Navy found itself faced with the 
problem of putting many units of the 
fleet and all types of armaments into 
long-term storage. The traditional 
method of protecting metal parts was 
to coat them in grease. But the Navy 
wanted its stored articles to be ready 
at all times for almost instant use. 

Plastic films, which underwent in- 
tensive development during the war, 
provided the answer. To prepare an 
object for storage, packagers built up 
a framework of tape around it. Then, 
using a vinyl-resin solution with a web- 
bing agent added, they sprayed a “co- 
coon” around the tape. Three more 
coats of liquid plastic, each hardening 
in a few minutes, completed the pack- 
aging job. The covering provides pro- 
tection against the elements for 
months. For longer periods an ad- 
ditional coat of a Gilsonite-base roof- 
ing material will afford resistance to 
weathering for more than 50 years. 
Since the plastic doesn’t coat the metal, 
it can be easily stripped off when the 
object is needed. 

According to the R. 
M. Hollingshead Corp., 
which recently put this 
Navy process to com- 
mercial use, plastic 
spraying enjoys a bright 
future in the shipment 
of such products as re- 
frigerators, washing ma- 
chines, tractors, out- 
board motors, and vari- 
ous other precision me- 
chanical equipment. 

Protecting metal parts 


\ against corrosion is just 


one of the packaging 
jobs being performed by 
plastics. Their great- 
est usefulness probably 


lies in the food industry. Rubber-base 
films, for example, are not only highly 
moisture-vapor proof, but they also 
have a high tensile strength, are 
heat-sealable. They can be made clear 
or colored, and the ordinary hazards 
of a food package, such as grease, oil, 
dilute acids and brine, -do not affect 
them. 

Small wonder that rubber-base films 
are rapidly becoming popular as wrap- 
pers for frozen foods: oysters, fish, 
poultry and meats. One type of film 
actually shrinks under heat. Thus the 
operator of a cold storage locker can 
place a fowl in a close-fitting bag for 
freezing, apply a little heat, and shrink 
the bag to almost skin tightness. The 
process drives air out of the bag, while 
the denseness of the film efficiently 
protects the flesh against “freezer- 
burn,” discoloration, and the danger 
of rancidity. 

Probably the greatest advantage of 
plastics, however, is the fact that they 
can be combined with other packaging 
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Sprayed with water, “wet-strength" bags 
stand up; untreated types disintegrate 
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Space- and weight-savers, square-shaped 
bottles are popular with the housewife 


materials to afford greater usefulness. 
Paper, which pinch-hit during the war 
for such materials as tin, black plate, 
aluminum, rubber compounds, wood 
and even glass, now boasts that by 
teaming up with plastics it can sat- 
isfy almost any packaging require- 
ment. 

New laminations crop up almost 
daily. One finds cellulose laminated to 
glassine—a glossy, transparent, film- 
like paper; kraft laminated to cello- 
phane. Some laminations run as high 
| as five different substances. One pro- 
tective wrapping, for instance, con- 
sists of kraft, asphalt, metal foil, lac- 
quer, and cellulose sheeting. 

Aluminum, meanwhile, is rapidly 
becoming one of our most abundant 
packaging materials. It is resistant to 
moisture, heat, light, chemical action, 
and is non-toxic. Depending on its 
thickness, one pound of aluminum foil 
covers three times the area covered by 
one pound of tin foil, four times that 
covered by lead. Prior to World War 
II, packaging with aluminum was con- 
fined to the simple application of plain 
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foil or foil lamina- 
tions. Wartime re- 
search spurred the 
development of new 
laminations and 
methods of sealing 
foil, which mean a 
vast increase in its 
protective qualities 
and uses. 

The Army used 
aluminum foil wide- 
ly in packaging de- 
hydrated fruits and 
powdered coffee. 
These Ration K en- 
velopes were lami- 
nated with acetate 
film on one side and 
an adhesive was 
used that permitted 
moisture-proof heat- 
sealing. So rugged 
were these little en- 
velopes that experts 
predict a big peace- 
time market for 
laminated foil in 
packaging every- 
thing from bread 


and pastries to frozen foods. Alumi- 
num foil can keep bread fresh for 60 
days, citrus fruits for periods as long 
as six months! 

Changes in packaging methods and 
materials are intimately connected, of 
course, wtih new trends in merchan- 
dising. The importance of convenience 
in and about the home has been so 
well advertised, for example, that it is 
now a “must” in the packaging of 
food products. Pre-packaging of foods 
formerly sold from bulk, the growing 
popularity of self-service, the -expan- 
sion of the frozen foods industry, in- 
creased export shipping—these and 
many other developments will pose 
new problems for the packaging in- 
dustry. 

Fortunately, it is ready for the job. 
Never before has there been such an 
abundance of materials to draw from. 
Never before have there been available 
so many new techniques of packaging. 

The manufacturer who wants every- 
thing in the packaging of his product 
—protection, convenience, economy, 
powerful sales appeal—should have no 
difficulty obtaining that perfect combi- 
nation in the months ahead. 
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Transparent plastics are used to package 
everything from gloves to ice cream cones 
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... Manufacturers Agencies 


By THE EDITORS 


S the national economy swings 
over from general scarcity to 
supply-demand balance, thou- 

sands of manufacturers will require 
representation throughout the country. 
And representing them will offer an at- 
tractive opportunity for individuals 
with modest capital who have a flair 
for selling. 

What is a manufacturer’s represen- 
tative? He is a sales agent in a given 
territory for equipment and products 
made by manufacturers who do not 
sell through their own salesmen. Such 
representation is necessary because a 
great many manufacturers do not 
maintain large sales staffs. Many, in- 
deed, do not even maintain their own 
factories, but operate on very low 
overhead by using leased facilities, or 
“sub-contracting.” All selling is done 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. . 


COMMISSION BASIS 


Normally, a representative or sales 
agent handles only non-competing 
lines, with heavy equipment and vol- 
ume products the main lines carried. 
The sales agent is not on the manu- 
facturer’s payroll, but draws his in- 
come through commissions. Any in- 
quiries developed through advertising 
by the manufacturer are passed on to 
the representative in the territory in 
which the inquiry originates. When 
the agent requires engineering assis- 
tance on a specific sale it is usually 
furnished from headquarters. 

Strictly a service business, manufac- 
turer representation requires practical- 
ly no investment for “plant,” equip- 
ment or buildings. Nor does it require 
money for inventory, since none is 
carried. The business requires an ini- 
tial capital of from $5,000 to $10,000 
to carry the operator until his “lines” 
and territory are developed. 

With, the smaller investment, about 
$600 would be used for a small office; 
and $1,000 for part-time stenographic 
service is usually ample. 

Incidental equipment for the agency 


- business will not cost over $200. The 


remaining capital should easily carry 
22 


the enterprising beginner until his ac- 
counts are paying off. The non-produc- 
tive period should not exceed six 
months at the most, and will be almost 
nil if the work of obtaining accounts 
is started before operations begin. 

With the larger capital, a larger of- 
fice, with full-time stenographic help, 
would be a “must,” since it would be 
necessary to hire outside selling as- 
sistance. Some sales agents operate on 
a part-time basis to begin with, or 
even use homes as offices. However, 
this arrangement is not considered 
satisfactory by manufacturers, since it 
tends to keep volume low. 

Your location should be in or near 
an industrial territory. At present, very 
little sales agency work is done in 
agricultural territory, since the bulk of 
farm equipment is sold through deal- 
ers or distributors who stock, service 
and sell the equipment. 

A manufacturer’s representative does 
best when he narrows his field to 
a particular industry. For example, a 
sales agency organized in an industrial 
center where manufacturing is mixed 
might concentrate on machine shop 
items. The agency could then profit- 
ably handle various machine tools, cut- 


grow and their products increase the 
tendency often is to direct selling from 
headquarters or branch office selling. 


On the other hand, many large man. ° 


ufacturers sell only through agents. 
This is true of a large number of old 
line companies in particular, and is 
quite often the case where the product 
is special and the use of a large sales 
staff on the home office payroll is un- 
warranted. 

Assuming that you have the neces- 
sary capital, your first step is to size 
up the territory. In practically every 
section in which a specific industry 
predominates there are many satellite 
industries drawing their support from 
the main industry. In such instances 
you will have a reasonably wide choice 
of lines to handle. 

The logical next step is to obtain ac- 
counts. This may be done through a 
study of trade magazines (Power, 
Heating and Ventilating, Mill and Fac- 
tory, Steel, Product Engineering, etc.) 
in which manufacturers advertise for 
representation in various territories. 
Advertising the agency in these same 
magazines, as well as a study of their 
advertisers—with a systematic follow- 
up: of letters or circulars—will also 





With supply lines rapidly filling up, manufacturers’ need 
for sales representation is growing. Here’s a top-notch 
opportunity for the man with modest capital and sales ability 





ting compounds, tool steels, hand tools, 
portable tools, etc. Operations in a 
foundry center would require handling 
such materials as metallurgical coke, 
oils, molding and core sands, refrac- 
tories for furnace linings, tempera- 
ture reading and recording instru- 
ments, chipping hammers and small 
tools, portable grinders, sand-blast 
equipment, core-making machines, 
shake-out equipment, conveyors. 

In general, very large companies do 
not use the services of agents through- 
out the entire country, but in many in- 
stances they do sell through agencies 
in particular sections. As companies 


get accounts. Personal visits, too, will 
develop contacts. 

The beginner should limit himself to 
a few items to start with. As time goes 
on care should be taken not to crowd 
the list too fast—manufacturers suspect 
overloaded agencies of neglect of the 
prime function: selling. 

Some reasons why this particular 
business is attractive at this time are 
new products, geographic expansion, 
expansion within companies, and gen- 
eral high demand. The future will 
probably see many thousands of new 
agencies. There is no time like the 
present to get going. 
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THE NATION REPORTS 


CTIVITY of current business 

continues steady at close to its 
post-war peak in all East Coast States, 
oblivious to pro and con discussions 
of: Recession, to be or not to be. Ob- 
viously a period of readjustment is 
being experienced, quite logically, 
and, to date, quite successfully. Where 
some scattered indications of slacken- 
ing in business activity have occurred 
they have been due in most instances 
to temporary factors such as labor 
difficulties or shortages of materials 
and component parts. However, they 
are still of little weight so far as ag- 
gregates of production, income or em- 
ployment are concerned. 

A cheerful note was sounded at the 
recent conference in New York City 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, whose 10,600 mem- 
bers represent most of the country’s 
leading industrial companies. The 
upshot of their conclusions was that 
there would be no depression, but a 


Business Hopeful But Wary 


East Coast States 


new upturn in business after some 
existing maladjustments have been 
corrected. 

Inventories in this area are grad- 
ually getting into better balance, but 
there is still great unevenness, pre- 
senting danger of monetary loss, de- 
preciation and obsolescence later on 
this year. This applies to many manu- 
facturers as well as to wholesalers 
and retailers, according to local mar- 
keting analysts. Other observers fore- 
cast plentiful supplies of new mer- 
chandise within the second half of this 
year, believe the old law of supply 
and demand will operate to bring 
prices more in line with costs. 

Business failures have risen four- 
fold over a year ago, and the number 
of new incorporations is declining. 
This was to be expected when so many 
new business concerns started up dur- 
ing a sellers’ market immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


ICHAEL T. KELLEHER, new 

president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has announced un- 
usual plans to sell Boston to itself as 
a most desirable city in which to live, 
work, and play. First step will be a 
series of group meetings with the per- 
sonnel_of those industries which come 
into most frequent contact with the 
traveling public. 

Although the dollar value of con- 
struction contracts awarded in New 
England during the first quarter of 
1947 exceeded those of the first quar- 
ter of 1946, the total gain of 26% is 
not much higher than the generally 
accepted price increase for construc- 
tion of around 22%. There have been 
more than 500 new manufacturing 
firms established during the past nine 
months in New England. 

Job opportunities are more circum- 
scribed and unemployment is rising in 
Massachusetts. However, the overall 
high level of employment is still to 
be borne in mind when evaluating 
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current conditions. There have been 
large layoffs in the electrical industry, 
and reductions in the work week to 24 
and 32 hours for thousands of em- 
ployees in the textile, apparel and shoe 
industries. 

There’s a particularly heavy de- 
mand for physicists and chemists in 
the graduating class at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the inquiry for all types 
of engineers is well in excess of the 
supply, according to placement ofh- 
cials. 

Lawrence, Mass., by selling land at 
a nominal cost and providing utili- 
ties improvements, has enabled veter- 
ans to obtain homes for $6,200. 





Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, re- 
cently launched two deep-sea fishing 
trawlers as part of an order for 14 
such vessels for the French Govern- 
ment. This is the first time in 12 years 
that the company has handled any 
construction of this type. The boats 
are powered by 750-horsepower en- 
gines constructed by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The WAA has an- 
nounced that a Springfield, Vt., surplus 
machine tool plant, operated during 
the war by Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co., has been sold to that company for 
$220,000. American Hide & Leather 
Co. has been authorized to build an 
addition to its tannery in Lowell, 
Mass., at an estimated cost of $117,- 
000. —Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 
ANAGEMENT in the Midwest is 


watching interestedly a labor- 
sponsored educational program in se- 
lected phases of labor-management re- 
lations. Some 120,000 workers in this 
region are eligible for the short course 
at the University of Illinois. The CIO’s 
United Steelworkers of America has 
promoted the class, textbook for which 
has been worked up with the help of 
the University of Chicago. The new 
venture’s lectures and discussions will 
give considerable attention to griev- 
ance procedure, promotions, layoffs, 
rehiring and job evaluation. 

Business leaders view the course op- 
timistically, feel that any instruction 
which affords study of management 
and operating problems may further 
understanding of labor-management 
problems. The union reports that in- 
terest of factory workers in the school 
is better than anticipated. 

Other highlights in the Great Lakes 
area: An international group com- 
posed of Canadian civic officials and 
45 members of the Lake Erie Vaca- 
tionland conference have set up a long- 
range plan to stimulate all forms of 
tourist trade, which annually repre- 
sents an income of around $400 mil- 
lions. Travel, housing and recreation 
conveniences are being promoted by 
the conference representative from this 
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region’s U. S. and Canadian cities. 

In June, auto manufacturers passed 
the 2 million vehicle mark. This was 
better than two-thirds of the ‘entire out- 
put for all of last year. Of the total, 
about 1,491,903 units were passenger 
cars and 550,044 were trucks. Order 
backlogs of leading truck makers are 
estimated at about a year’s business. 
Sales records for the first quarter 
showed production of 325,000 units, 
highest on record, did not whittle 
backlog appreciably. Age of trucks 
now on the road is the chief reason 
cited for continuing demand. Average 
age of trucks in use today is estimated 
at 8.7 years compared with 5.6 years 
in “41. —OraL S. PFLUuG. 


Southern States 


EATING swords into plowshares 

is an old story, but converting a 
smokeless powder plant into a news- 
print mill is something else again. And 
that’s just what’s about to get under 
way at Childersburg, Ala., where the 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. has ac- 
quired portions of the Alabama Ord- 
nance works for a $30,000,000 plant 
to manufacture newsprint. This is a 
badly needed industry here, and the 
$30,000,000 investment of southern 
capital represents one of the largest 
investments Southerners have ever 
made in a home industry. 

Pulp and paper manufacture has de- 
veloped from a minute operation into 
one of the South’s biggest businesses 
in the past 10 years. Most of the plants, 
however, are owned by outside capi- 
tal, and many of them limit produc- 
tion to heavy Kraft paper and paper 
board. The Childersburg plant will be 
the first newsprint plant in this area 
of abundant woodland resources. 

Development of native industry and 
production in the Southern area, par- 
ticularly during the war years, has re- 
sulted in the establishment of numer- 


ous new plants to take advantage of - 


the local sustaining markets for many 
products. For example: In the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., area a national steel 
manufacturing concern has opened a 
factory to make the metal wire needed 
to wire the Bruce boxes used in crat- 
ing Florida citrus fruits and vege- 
tables. 

A large bag manufacturing outfit 
from St. Louis has also opened there, 
to make bags used in shipping various 
Florida products. And a large chemi- 
cal concern is beginning operations to 
supply needed products for a var- 
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iety of southern pulp and paper mills. 
Similar developments are going on 
in other southern centers as manufac- 
turers from other areas move in to 
closer proximity to the expanding 
southern market for their products. 


—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 
wis one eye cast toward the in- 


ternational situation, regional 
business raises an arm to ward off an 
economic blow which may or may not 
be aimed in its direction. As this is 
written the Mountain States are keep- 
ing an ear cocked to Eastern rumblings 
about a recession, but the work to be 
done, the assignments to be accom- 
plished, simply don’t gibe with the 
talk. 

The U.-S. Navy has two Rocky 
Mountain projects which should aid 
western expansion. It has reversed its 
decision to give up Teapot Dome in 
Wyoming and will proceed instead 
with a deep test of the area. It also 
plans a $1 million dehumidification 
storage program at Clearfield, Utah, to 
protect equipment. 

With transportation the number one 
bottleneck, the long-awaited 10% re- 
duction in western freight rates is re- 
garded as a forerunner of an acceler- 
ated relocation of population and a 
decentralization and accompanying 
western migration of many of the na- 
tion’s key industries. 

Budget slashes for reclamation have 
undermined, at least temporarily, 
hopes for tremendous power sources 
as industrial drawing cards and for 
irrigation farming. Meanwhile, mech- 
anization of the region-wide sugar 
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“No, we're not having an outing this 
year. The boss wants a quiet Fourth!" 
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beet industry will be increased greatly 
this year, is expected to be completed 
within five years. 

Biggest tourist year in history is 
being recorded at the region’s top play 
spots, but a slump is seen in the me- 
dium-price field. 

In general, business conditions are 
mixed and marked with uncertainty, 
due in large measure to an unpredict- 
able foreign situation. 

—EucEnE CERVI. 


Pacific States 
ESPITE record retail sales last 


year, the seller’s honeymoon on 
the West Coast appears to be over. In 
California, for instance, non-durable 
goods were up 20% over the previous 
year, durable goods up to 79%, yet 
many retail businesses, especially de- 
partment, drug and apparel stores, 
reached their peaks in the second quar- 
ter and showed decided downward 
trends thereafter. Reaction is hitting 
industry, with order backlogs dimin- 
ishing, cancellations and labor lay-offs 
increasing. State Labor Dept. survey 
shows recent employment decreases in 
11 of 19 manufacturing fields investi- 
gated. Meantime, other industries con- 
tinue to boom. 

Army aircraft cancellations and poor 
financial showing of commercial lines 
have spurred economy moves by the 
aviation industry. Many companies are 
curtailing operations or bolstering in- 
come with sideline manufacturing. 

Future of West Coast shipyards is 
none too bright, due to cost differen- 
tial. Most coast work is now being 
handled by four San Francisco Bay 
yards, which still have sizable repair 
backlogs. Present ship operators are 
being favored over newcomers—Mari- 
time Commission order grants con- 
tinued subsidy to American President 
Lines, denies applications of three other 
West Coast lines to start new trans- 
Pacific services. Meanwhile, Los An- 
geles Chamber of .Commerce protests 
that three companies, all of Puget 
Sound, have exclusive right to operate 
ships to Alaska. 

Shippers are opposing, as uneco- 
nomic and likely to upset the distribu- 
tion system, proposed California legis- 
lation to prohibit commercial vehicles 
the use of certain streets and highways 
on Sundays and holidays. Walk-out on 
Key System, Oakland, brought to six 
the number of California cities tied up 
with bus and street car strikes. 

—Cwak es F. Berry. 
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Forbes Mav of Business Conditions 





Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 
Continued improvement for two or 


more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer) « 





A Continued decline for two or more 
Z consecutive perieds (i.e. one month 
or longer) 





No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 














Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 

10 Best 
Cities 
Pueblo, Colo.* _. 
Cincinnati, O.* 
Detroit, Mich.*... 
Fort Wayne, Ind.*. . .20%, 


%/ Increase Over 
Previous Year 


2.23% 


Denver, Colo.*...... 19% 
Des Moines, la...... 19%, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.*..... 19% 


Salt Lake City, Utah* 19%, 
Butte, Mont.*......19%, 
Duluth, Minn.*.....18°%/, 





*Also listed last? issue. 
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How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic unity. Consideration was given to 
trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. 


For each of the regions a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indices have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


THE current map continues to present 
a picture similar to that of last issue, 
when 47 areas advanced as opposed to 
only ‘one decline. This time 39 areas 
moved ahead, two declined. However, 
the general picture is still good, al- 
though the same note of warning 
which appeared in the June 15 map 
must be repeated. That is, it must be 
remembered that our comparisons are 
based on last year (it being then de- 
termined whether any change is better 


.than it was last month), and this time 


last year was a comparatively poor 


period. The level of business activity 
has not increased as much as prices 
have risen during the year; this may 
indicate a short period of difficulty. 

Although the map does not look 
quite as good as last time, the general 
level of activity has nevertheless in- 
creased somewhat. Our overall index 
for the past four maps has been: May 
15—105; June 1—109; June 15— 
111; July 1—113. There has been a 
steady improvement over the two 
months, but the rate of gain has been 
decreasing. 














+ EXCLUSIVE 
* FRANCHISES 
+ AVAILABLE 





NATIONALLY 
ACCEPTED and 
ADVERTISED 





SOFT WATER SERVICE 


A Community Service, with 
excellent profits on medium 
investment. A lifetime in- 
come business. 


eo 
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For information write 
or wire 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 


222 WEST ADAMS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member Chicago Chamber of Commerce 























MR. PRESIDENT 


every supervisory employee 
in your firm 


SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK! 


How to improve employee relations 
by improving HUMAN relations is 
the commonsense theme of LET’S 
BE HUMAN by management-labor 
specialist John L. Beckley. 


Here are seven vital principles in the art 
of handling people that every executive, 
supervisor and foreman in your organize- 
tion can profitably apply. To avoid griev- 
ances, reduce errors, increase productivity, 
build cooperation—put LET’S BE HUMAN 
in their hands. Vivid description, lively 
drawings by R. Roberts Baldwin, make 
each point easy for everyone to grasp and 
retain. 


Chas. E. Wilson, President of General 
Electric Co., says of LET’S BE HUMAN: 
“ . .. cam understand its ready acceptance 
by supervisors and foremen.” 


Order by bulk for distribution to key 
employees. $2.00 each. 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Essential Books, 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, WN. 


copies of LET’S BE 
. I enclose check ( ). 
- Bill to company ( ) 


Send quantity discounts schedule. 


STATE 


Complete refund for books returned in 10 days. 


Dept. 12-H 
Y. 


HUMAN 
Bill to 

















NEW IDEAS 


...in Electronics, Vending Machines, 
Lighting, Movie Making, Inks, Fabrics 


ELECTRONIC SEGREGATOR 

Designed especially for small shops 
producing parts on a mass production 
basis, the DoAll selector shown be- 
low not only measures them to close 
tolerances, but also sorts them into 


three classifications: oversize, accept- 
able and undersize. Quickly and easily . 
adjustable, this machine comes as a 
packaged unit ready for operation. 

(The DoAll Co., 254 North Laurel 
Ave., Des Plaines, Ill.) 


NIGHT LIGHT 


Reduction of night driving hazards 
through use of a radically different 
street lighting device is expected from 
a unit now in production. Shaped like 
an oversized football, it produces 
greater roadway brightness, at the 
same time protects the motorist from 
glare. Optical system of this luminaire 
consists of an aluminum reflector and 
a glass, oval-shaped refractor. When 
the two are put together it takes on the 
appearance of a two-foot long football, 
with the top half aluminum, the bot- 
tom glass. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


FIREPROOFED FABRIC 


Prevention of bedding fires in ho- 
tels, institutions and homes is the pur- 
pose of the most recent development in 
improved fire-resistant materials. Suit- 
able for mattress ticking and covering, 
the fabric, called Irv-O-Glas, consists 
of a Fiberglass base lightly coated with 
a plastic material that’s also washable, 


-non-allergic, and sanitary. Other ad- 


vantages claimed: It’s moisture-repel- 
lant, non-absorbent, rotproof, does not 
support vermin. 

(Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., 
Irvington, N. J.) 


EYE APPEAL 


Metal containers with greater point- 
of-sale appeal are now being achieved 
through use of a plastic material in the 
side seam instead of solder. A water- 
white, taste-free organic compound, 
it’s so tough and impervious to mois- 
ture that the Navy adopted it to line 
fresh water tanks. Artistic note: The 
cans can now be fully decorated by 
lithography running completely around 
the outer wall surface. 

(American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 


FIREFOAM 


Latest contribution to fire-fighting is 
a foam extinguisher for larger vehicles 
that generates chemical foam nearly 
equal to 10 times its own capacity. Ex- 
cept for carrying straps, it’s similar to 
the Foamite Fire Department type car- 
ried on fire engines, can stop oil and 
gasoline fires, prevent reflashing, has a 
stream range up to 40 feet. 

(American-LaF rance-F oamite Corp., 


Elmira, N. Y.) 


MOVIE MAGIC 


After some 20 years of experimenta- 
tion, time-lapse movie making is now 
reported to have reached the point 
where it is ready for large-scale indus- 
trial and scientific application. In time- 
lapse work, as pictured in the labora- 
tory below, a comparatively slow pro- 
cess of growth or reaction is filmed at 
regular intervals, a few frames at a 
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time, so that the entire cycle is speeded 
up in the completed motion picture. 

(Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill.) 


FRUIT-O-MATIC 


The ingenious coin-operated re- 
frigerated vending machine illustrated 
here not only delivers a cold, juicy 
piece of fruit for the mere insertion of 
a nickel or dime, it even makes change. 
Each vendor can be loaded easily with 





208 individual pieces of fruit merely 
by unlocking the front triple-plate dis- 
play glass. 

(Kold Krisp Apple Service, Inc., 
7855 Sepulveda Boulevard, Van Nuys, 
Calif.) 


POWDERED INK 


A timely innovation is a dry ink con- 
centrate that makes fountain pen ink. 
Enough powder is contained in a 
packet to make a quart in a color se- 
lection including blue-black, red, violet 
and green. It’s said that this type of 
ink, besides being free-flowing and 
quick-drying in clear tint, does away 
with freezing and breakage damages, 
saves money in shipment. 

(W. 1. Davids & Co., 51 Cliff St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


PAINT BRUSH RESTORER 


Just two easy steps—soak overnight 
and rinse under the faucet—and those 
hard paint brushes that have collected 
in the cellar will become soft, clean 
and usable again. That’s the claim 
made for a newly developed liquid 
brush cleaner. Milky white, it’s non-in- 
flammable, harmless to hands and 
brushes, stainless, and will clean any 
kind of finish from all types of paint 
brushes. 

(The Savogran Co., India Wharf, 
Boston 10, Mass.) 
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illions of calls are made-to-order every hour 


Every telephone call is made- 
to-order on the spot. 

This is not a mass produc- 
tion industry. There’s no way 
to manufacture a lot of tele- 
phone calls in advance and 
store them for future need. 

Your call may be across the 
street. The next may be across 
the country. It may be the 
middle of the day or the mid- 
dle of the night. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM { 


But whenever you call and ° 
wherever you call, the tele- 
phone company must be 
ready. It must —in a matter 
of seconds— provide the 
people and equipment to carry 
your voice to any one of 
millions of other telephones 
near or far. 

And do the same thing for 
millions of other people every 
hour. 
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(SAVES...) 


“Saves $600 a year in shipping 
¢oom,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 
1/2”. For sample stencil, Ship- 
pers’ handbook prices, pin this 
to business letterhead, with your 
fame. 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
29 Marsh Building 
Belleville, lil, U.S.A, 














1210 Campbell 











\S , manufactures a chair © 
Be for every seated 
worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 





4 m® FORBES SURVEY BUREAU 


Who Are America’s 50 Foremost 


Business Leaders? 


Forbes Readers Asked to Co-operate In Selecting Them 


Who are entitled to be ranked as America’s Fifty Fore- 
most Men of Affairs? 

In commemorating its Thirtieth Anniversary, this year, 
ForBEs is conducting a nationwide poll to answer that 
question, in order that appropriate tribute be paid them 
for their conspicuously outstanding achievements in up- 
building America and enhancing our cherished way of 
life, our national wellbeing, prosperity, standards of living, 
our international leadership. 

Many of them contributed invaluably to the winning of 
the war. 

It is planned to honor those selected for ‘this high dis- 
tinction at a banquet in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on November 5, for which complimentary invita- 
tions will be tendered some 1,500 guests. 

Our almost half-a-million readers are urged to send in 
their nominations. Already a large number of leaders in 
every field of our economy have submitted their choices. 

From these and supplementary sources the following list 
of nominees has been compiled—but readers are free to 
make other nominations of leaders in business walks of 
life. 

Politicians, university heads or other academic leaders, 
pure scientists, public officeholders, and the like do not 
come within the category of those to be honored on this 
occasion. 

Nominations—and suggestions—already received indi- 


cate clearly that the preference is to single out men today 
in active harness rather than elder business statesmen who 
have relinquished day-to-day direction, who have wholly 
or partially retired—Henry Ford II, for example, is re- 
ceiving many votes. 

Accordingly, omitted from the following list are such 
notable veteran giants as Charles F. Kettering, Thomas W. 
Lamont, A. P. Giannini, Alvan Macauley, Owen D. Young, 
Colby M. Chester, Andrew W. Robertson, A. P. Sloan, 
General Knudsen, Walter C. Teagle, Thomas N. McCarter, 
J. A. Hartford, Samuel Zemurray, Gerard Swope. Also 
omitted are eminent business men who have been called 
into high government service and, therefore, are not now 
directing investor-owned, private employment enterprises. 

The Founder of Forses 30 years ago conducted a 


‘similar nationwide poll and, based upon the result, pub- 


lished a volume, “Men Who Are Making America,” which 
enjoyed wide sale and became a text book in many educa- 
tional institutions. Of the Fifty then chosen, only one, 
Thomas E. Wilson, survives now that Henry Ford has 
passed on. 

The life-stories of the new Fifty will also be published 
in book form. 

Please submit additional recommendations if you wish. 

Sign or not sign, as you prefer. No individual’s selec- 
tions will be revealed. 

Vote promptly! 





Tentative Nominees 


NAME IDENTIFICATION NAME 


IDENTIFICATION NAME 


IDENTIFICATION 





. Joseph F. Abbott, Amer. Sugar Ref. 

. Frank Abrams, Standard Oil N. J. 

. James S. Adams, Standard Brands. 

. K. S. Adams, Phillips Petroleum. 

. Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chase Bk., N. Y. 
. Walter H. Aldridge, Texas Gulf. 

. R. C. Allen; Allen Calculators. 

. Wm. M. Allen, Boeing Aircraft. 

. H. L. Aller, American Pr. & Lt. 
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. Stanley C. Allyn, National Cash Reg. 


. J. W. Andrews, Liggett & Myers. 
. W. C. Arkell, Beech-Nut Packing. 
. George F. Ashby, Union Pacific. 


. H. F. Atherton, Allied Chem. & Dye. 


. Sewell Avery, Montgomery Ward. 
. Irving B. Babcock, Aviation Corp. 
. Paul T. Babson, United Bus. Ser. 
. M. H. Baker, National Gypsum. 

. W. L. Baker, S. H. Kress & Co. 


. Barney Balaban, Paramount Pictures. 


. L. W. Baldwin, Missouri Pacific. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


John Ballantyne, Philco. 

John H. Ballard, Bulova Watch. 
A. Edward Barit, Hudson Motor. 
A. S. Barrows, Sears, Roebuck. 
P. R. Bassett, Sperry Gyroscope. 


. H. G. Batcheller, Allegheny Steel. 


28. 
. Thomas H. Beck, Crowell-Collier. 
. Sosthenes Behn, Int. Tel. & Tel. 
. James F. Bell, General Mills. 
. L. D. Bell, Bell Aircraft. 
. W. B. Bell, American Cyanamid. 
. W. G. Bierd, Chicago & Alton. 
. John D. Biggers, Libby-Owens-Ford. 
. James B. Black, Pacific Gas & El. 
. G. B. Blackmore, Westingh’se Air Brake. 


William L. Batt, SKF Industries. 


. George H. Blake, Pub. Ser. of N. J. 


. Harold Blancke, Celanese Corp. 


. Henry M. Bliss, Pacific Mills. 
. Howard Blood, Borg-Warner. 
. E. S. Bloom, Atl. Gulf & W. I. S. S. 


SSSSEARKASE 


B 


. N. J. Blumberg, Universal Pictures. 

. C. B. Bohn, Bohn Aluminum. 

. Lucius Boomer, Waldorf-Astoria. 

. T. H. Bossert, N. Y. Shipbuilding. 

. Joel M. Bowlby, Eagle-Picher. 

. Robt. J. Bowman, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
. Wm. G. Brady, National City Bk., N. Y. 
. G. C. Brainard, Addressograph-Mult. 

. Morgan B. Brainard, Aetna Life Ins. 
. Ernest R. Breech, Ford Motor. 

. Chas. E. Brinley, Baldwin Locomotive. 
Henry Bristol, Bristol-Myers. 

E. N. Brown, Chicago, R. I. & Pac. 

Ed. E. Brown, First Nat’l] Bk., Chicago. 
. Lewis, H. Brown, Johns-Mansville. 

. Revelle W. Brown, Reading Co. 

F. H. Brownell, Am. Sm. & Ref. 

. Alvin G. Brush, American Home Prod. 
. Edward G, Budd, Budd Co. 

. Ralph Budd, Chic., Bur. & Quincy RR. 
. H. A. Bullis, General Mills. 
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W. Bumstead, Geo. W. Helme Co. 
. Ellsworth Bunker, National Sugar. 
66. G. W. Burpee, Gen. Aniline & Film. 
67. Clayton R. Burt, Niles-Bemont-Pond. 
68. Harold W. Burtness, Chicago Gt. W. 

69. Orville S. Caesar, Greyhound. 
70. R. M. Cain, Abbott Laboratories. 
71. Alex. Calder, Union Bag & Paper. 
72. C. E. Calder, Elec. Bond & Share. 
73. Cason Callaway, Cotton Mills. 
74. Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills. * 
75. W. Gibson Carey, Yale & Towne. 
. W. S. Carpenter, Jr., Du Pont. 
. Joseph H. Carter, Pittsburgh Steel. 
. L. H. Carter, American Agric. Chem. 
. William C. Carter, Link-Belt. 
. P. T. Cheff, Holland Furnace. 
. F. A. Christensen, Confinental Ins. 
. G. T. Christopher, Packard Motor. 
. Leon R. Clausen, J. I. Case. 
. M. W. Clement, Pennsylvania R.R. 


. J. Luther Cleveland, Guaranty Tr., N. Y. 


. Harry Cohn, Columbia Pictures. 


. Arthur M. Collens, Phoenix Life Ins. 
. R. H. Colley, Atlantic Refining. 

. H. D. Collier, Standard Oil of Calif. 
. J. H. Collier, Crane Co. 

. Carl I. Collins, Superior Steel. 

. J. L. Collyer, B. F. Goodrich. 

. S. Sloan Colt, Bankers Trust, N. Y. 
. W. H. Colvin, Jr., Crucible Steel. 

. Carle Conway, Continental Can. 

. George H. Coppers, Nat’l Biscuit. 


. Wm. H. Coverdale, Amer. Export Lines. 


. Gardner Cowles, Iowa Publisher. 
100. M. E. Coyle, General Motors. 
101. Clinton H. Crane, St. Joseph Lead. 
102. David A. Crawford, Pullman, Inc. 


103. Frederick C. Crawford, Thompson Prod. 
104. D. W. Creeden, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
105. Stuart M. Crocker, Columbia Gas & El. 


106. Leo T. Crowley, Standard Gas & El. 
107. E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing. 
108. R. J. Cullen, International Paper. 


109. W. J. Cummings, Cont. Ill. Bk., Chicago. 


110. H. N. Curtice, Buick. 

111. Lewis A. Cushman, Purity Bakeries. 
112. Bror G. Dahlberg, Celotex. 

113. Charles D. Dallas, Revere Copper. 


114. Carl F. Danner, Am. Hide & Leather. 
115. John W. Davin, N, Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 


116. Arthur V. Davis, Aluminum Co. 

117. C. McD. Davis, Atl. Coast Line. 
118. Charles S. Davis, Borg-Warner. 

119. F. B. Davis, Jr., U. S. Rubber. 

120. Henry M. Dawes, Pure Oil. 

121. William C. Decker, Corning Glass. 
122. Col. E. A. Deeds, National Cash Reg. 
123. Chas. W. Deeds, Niles-Bement-Pond. 
124. C. E. Denney, Northern Pacific Ry. 


125. Richard R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble. 


126. C. W. Deyo, F. W. Woolworth. 

127. Arthur O. Dietz, Comm. Inv. Tr. 
128. E. H. Dixon, Electric Pr. & Lt. 

129. L. R. Dohm, Warren Foundry. 

130. George W. Dolan, Mathieson Alkali. 


131. Donald W. Douglas, Douglas Aircraft. 


132. W. H. Dow, Dow Chemical. 


133. Edw. J. Doyle, Commonwealth Edison. 


134, J. F. Drake, Gulf Oil. 

135. Thomas Drever, Am. Steel Foundries. 
136. Nicholas Dreystadt, Chevrolet. 

137. Alex. E. Duncan, Commercial Credit. 
138. Robert G. Dunlop, Sun Oil. 

139. James A. Dunn, Barnsdall. 

140. Lammot du Pont, Du Pont. 

141, A. W. Eames, California Packing. 
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76. 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
33. 
84 
85. 
86 
87. John S. Coleman, Burroughs Add. Mach. 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96. 
97 
98 
99 
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142. George A. Eastwood, Armour & Co. 
143, Frederick H. Ecker, Metropolitan Life. 
144, Joseph L. Egan, Western Union. 

145. C. L. Egtvedt, Boeing Aircraft. 

146. M. H. Eisenhart, Bausch & Lomb. 
147. Peter W. Eller, Thompson-Starrett. 
148. F. T. Emmerich, Allied Chemical. 
149. Victor Emanuel, Aviation Corp. 

150. William N. Enstrom, Irving Trust, N. Y. 
151. Edward S. Evans, Jr., Evans Products. 
152. L. J. Fageol, Twin Coach. 

153. William A. Fairburn, Diamond, Match. 
154. Benjamin F. Fairless, U. S. Steel. 
155. James A. Farley, Coca-Cola Export. 
156. H.L. Ferguson, Newport News Shipb’ld’g. 
157. Malcolm Ferguson, Bendix Aviation. 
158. Marshall Field, Publisher. 

159. D. W. Figgis, American Can. 

160. George R. Fink, National Steel. 

161. H. S. Firestone, Jr., Firestone Tire. 
162. Charles T. Fisher, Jr., Nat’] Bk., Detroit. 
163. D. C. Fisher, S. S. Kresge. 

164. Wm. V. Fisher, Anchor Hocking Glass. 
165. Andrew Fletcher, St. Joseph Lead. 
166. Isaac Fogg, Atlas Powder. 

167. R. H. Fogler, W. T. Grant. 

168. R. G. Follis, Standard Oil, Calif. 

169. Henry Ford II, Ford Motor. 

170. G. M. Foster, John Morrell. 

171. Jacob France, Mid-Continent Pet. 
172. Clarence Francis, General Foods. 

173. John M. Franklin, U. S. Lines. 

174. Donald V. Fraser, M.K.T. R.R. 

175. Peter M. Fraser, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. 
176. J. W. Frazer, Kaiser-Frazer. 

177. A. L. Freedlander, Dayton Rubber. 
178. Wm. C. Freeman, Middle West Corp. 
179. Harvey C. Fruehauf, Fruehauf Trailer. 
180. A. H. Fuller, Fuller Brush. 

181. Edward L. Fuller, Int. Salt. 

182. W. D. Fuller, Curtis Publishing. 

183. Frank Gannett, Publisher. 

184. F. J. Gavin, Gt. Northern Ry. 

185. R. S. Geddes, Hupp Motor. 

186. Walter Geist, Allis-Chalmers. 

187. Felix R. Gerard, Lehigh Valley R.R. 
188. Charles Getler, Houdaille-Hershey. 
189, L. M. Giannini, Bank of America. 
190. Harvey D. Gibson, Mfrs. Trust, N. Y. 
191. Walter S. Gifford, American Tel. & Tel. 
192. George M. Gillies, Jr., American Int. 
193. Bernard F, Gimbel, Gimbel Bros. 
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238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 





Tom Girdler, Republic Steel. - 


. William B. Given, Jr., Am. Brake Shoe 
. J. W. Glenn, R. J. Reynolds Tob. 

. Cliff Goad, Fisher Body. 

. Samuel Goldwyn, Goldwyn Pictures. 

. F. Abbot Goodhue, Bk. of Manh’n, N. Y. 
. E. G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel. 

. B. C. Graves, Union Tank Car. 

. B. A. Gray, International Shoe. 

. Wm. S. Gray, Jr., Cen. Han. Bk., N. Y. 
. Robert E. Gross, Lockheed Aircraft. 
. Larry Gubb, Philco. > 

. Ira Guilden, Waltham Watch. 

. Fred G. Gurley, Atch. Top. & S. F. 

. Fred H. Haggerson, Union Carbide: 

. Joseph B. Hall, Kroger Co. 

. John Hancock, Lehman Bros. 

. John W. Hanes, U. S. Lines, 

. Robert Hanes, Banker, N. Carolina. 

. Henry Hardenbergh, N. J. Zinc. 

. Delmar S. Harder, E. W. Bliss. 

. Charles J. Hardy, Am. Car & Foundry. 
. Thos. J. Hargrave, Eastman Kodak. 

. H. F. Harper, Motor Wheel. 

. Basil Harris, U. S. Lines. - 

. George L. Harrison, N. Y. Life Ins. 

. I. J. Harvey, Jr., Flintkote. 

. B. C. Heacock, Caterpillar Tractor. 

. Leon A. Head, Railway Express. 

. William Randolph Hearst, Publisher. 
. W. C. Heath, A. O. Smith Corp. 

. H. J. Heinz. II, H. J. Heinz Co. 

. Byrd E. Henderson, Household Fin. 

. John Hertz, Lehman Bros: 

. Andrew J. Higgins, Shipbuilder. 

. Charles A. Higgins, Hercules Powder. 
. Henry Higgins, Pitts. Plate Glass. 

. James B. Hill, Louisville & Nash. 

. C. N. Hilton, Hilton Hotels. 

. John H. Hinman, International Paper. 
. J. R. Hobbins, Anaconda Copper. 

. H. K. Hochschild, American Metal. 

. F. W. Hoffman, Cudahy Packing. 

. Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker. 


W. T. Holliday, Standard Oil, Ohio. 
J. L. Holloway, Crane Co. 

Eugene Holman, Standard Oil, N. J. 
John Holmes, Swift & Co. 

A. B. Homer, Bethlehem Steel. 
Charles R. Hook, Am. Rolling Mill. 


{Continued on next page) 
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NOMINATIONS 


I nominate the following from the accompanying list of names to be 
included among America’s Fifty Foremost Men of Affairs: 
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If you desire, send in additional nominations. 
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. Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel Co. 
Reegan Houston, Banker, San Antonio. 
A. W. Hughes, J. C. Penney. 

Howard Hughes, TWA. 

W. F. Homphrey, Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 
H. E. Hund, Reo Motors. 

Roy A. Hunt, Aluminum Co. 

B. E. Hutchinson, Chrysler. 

Austin S. Igleheart, General Foods. 
A. L. Ivey, Vir.-Car. Chemical. 

W. M. S. Jack, Jack & Heintz. 

N. Baxter Jackson, Chemical Bk., N. Y. 
William K. Jackson, United Fruit. 

B. B. Jennings, Socony-Vacuum. 


. Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson, Botany Mills. 
. George W. Johnson, Endicott-Johnson. 
. Eric A. Johnston, Motion Pictures. 

. Wayne A. Johnston, Ill. Central R.R. 

. C. S. Jones, Richfield Oil. 

. W. Alton Jones, Cities Service. 

. Adrian D. Joyce, Glidden Co. 

. Henry Kaiser, Kaiser-Frazer. 

. W. L. Keady, U. S. Gypsum. 

267. 


D. C. Keefe, Ingersoll-Rand. 


268. K. T. Keller, Chrysler. 


269. 
270. 


271. 


W. K. Kellogg, Kellogg Co. 
James S. Kemper, Lumbermans Mutual. 
Cornelius F. Kelley, Anaconda Copper. 


272. John G. Kelly, Publisher, Washington. 
. R. Kelly, Baldwin Locomotive. 
. H. A. Kent, Lorillard. 
. M. Kestenbaum, Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
. Alfred J. Kieckhefer, Nat'l Enameling. 
. Allen P. Kirby, Alleghany Corp. 
. Robert J. Kleberg Il, King Ranch, Tex. 
. F. B. Klein, Alex. Smith Carpet. 
. Harry T. Klein, Texas Co. 
. John S. Knight, Publisher. 
. J. S. Knowlson, Stewart-Warner. 
. N. Rulison Knox, Bucyrus-Erie. 
. Edgar Kobak, Mutual Broadcasting. 
. Raymond J. Koch, Felt & Tarrant. 
. J. L. Kraft, Kraft Cheese. 
. E. J. Kulas, Midland Steel. 
. M. H. Kuryla, U. S. Smelting. 
. James R. Leavell, Cont. Ill. Bk., Chicago. 
. Robert Lehman, Lehman Bros. 
. H. H. Leonard, Am. Mach. & Foundry. 
. A. W. Lescohier, Parke, Davis. 
. J. P. Levis, Owens-Ill. Glass. 


. H. E. Lewis, Jones & Laughlin. 


. S. A. Lewisohn, Miami Copper. 

. James Lincoln, Lincoln Electric. 

. Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life. 
. Albert Linton, Prov. Mutual Life. 


. Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire. 
. E. H. Little, Colgate-Palm.-Peet. 

. A. L. Lott, Motor Products. 

. George H. Love, Pitts. Cons. Coal. 
. J. Spencer Love, Burlington Mills. 


. Endicott R. Lovell, Calumet & Hecla. 


. Henry R. Luce, Time. 

. Charles Luckman, Lever Brothers. 

. A. E. Lyon, Philip Morris. 

. H. M. McAdoo, U. S. Leather. 

. H. M. McBain, Marshall Field. 

. Thomas B. McCabe, Scott Paper. 

. Arthur W. McCain, Chase Nat'l Bk. 
. B. G. McCloud, First Nat'l Bk., Chicago. 
. Robert B. McColl, Am. Locomotive. 

. Chas. P. McCormick, McCormick & Co. 
. Fowler McCormick, Int. Harvester. 

. C. L. McCuen, General Motors. 

. E. F. McDonald, Zenith Radio. 

. J. H. McGraw, Jr., Publisher. 

. Paul B. McKee, Pacific Pr. & Lt. 

. E. G. McKeever, Pan American Pet. 

. F. G. McKelvy, Alpha Portland Cement. 


322. Robert J. McKim, Assoc. Dry Goods. 


323. 
324. 
325. 

. W. C. MacFarlane, Minn.-Moline Imple. 

. Walter S. Mack, Jr., 

. J. T. Mackey, Mergenthaler Linotype. 

. Alex. T. MacLean, Mass. Mutual Life. 

. K. F. MacLellan, United Biscuit. 

. Hanford Main, Sunshine Biscuits. 

. M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking. 

. Glenn L. Martin, Glenn L. Martin Co. 

. Royce G. Martin, Electric Auto-Lite. 

. Thomas W. Martin, Alabama Power. 

. George W. Mason, Nash-Kelvinator. 

. George S. May, Geo. S. May Co. 

. Morton J. May, May Dept. Stores. 

. Louis B. Mayer, M-G-M. 

. Fred Maytag, Il, Maytag Wash. Mach. 

. Richard K. Mellon, Banker, Pittsburgh. 

. Ward Melville, Melville Shoe. 

. A. T. Mercier, Southern Pacific. 

. Chas. E. Merrill, St. Ex. Broker. 

. J. C. Merwin, Chain Belt. 

. Gustav Metzman, New York Central. 

. Carl W. 

. M. V. Miller, Royal Typewriter. 

. R. W. Miller, Pacific Lighting. 

. Thomas E. Millsop, Weirton Steel. 

. Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania El. Prod. 

. Geo. F. Mitchell, Peoples Gas, Chicago. 

. C. B. Monro, Penn.-Central Air. 

. Theodore G. Montague, Borden Co. 

. James D. Mooney, Willys-Overland. 

. A. V. Moore, Moore-McCormack Lines. 

. R. W. Moore, Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

. Daniel J. Moran, Continental Oil. 

. Ben Moreell, Jones & Laughlin. 

. T. A. Morgan, Sperry Corp. 

. George L. Morrison, General Baking. 

. Hugh Morrow, Sloss-Sheffield Steel. 

. Col. Robt. H. Morse, Fairbanks, Morse. 

. Malcolm Muir, Newsweek. 

. W. C. Mullendore, South. Calif. Edison. 

. Charles G. Munn, Reynolds Spring. 

. C. S. Munson, Air Reduction. 

. Ernest Murphy, Pressed Steel Car. 

. Wm. Murphy, Banker, Savannah, Ga. 

. W. F. R. Murrie, Hershey Chocolate. 

. J. J. Nagle, Crown Cork & Seal. 

. A. J. Newman, Bayuk Cigars. 

. E. A. Nicholas, Farnsworth Television. 


D. H. McLaughlin, Homestake Mining. 
Frank McLaughlin, Puget S’nd Pr. & Lt. 
Walter S. McLucas, Nt’l Bk., Detroit. 


Pepsi-Cola Co. 


Meyers, Colo. Fuel & Iron. 



























































“It's an ideal system. Bentley couches 
our announcements in legal terms, then 
McGooey uncouches them!" 


374. R. C. Norberg, El. Storage Battery. 


375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
379. 
380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 


Ernest E. Norris, Southern Railway. 
Wilbur H. Norton, Montgomery Ward. 
Joseph H. Nuelle, Del. & Hudson. 

F. B. Odlum, Atlas Corp. 

W. F. O'Neil, General Tire & Rubber. 
Lawrence Ottinger, U. S. Plywood. 
R. P. Page, Jr., Autocar. 

Wm. S. Paley, Columbia Broadcasting. 
C. R. Palmer, Cluett, Peabody. 

H. S. Palmer, N. Y., N. Haven & Hart. 
Cola G. Parker, Kimberly-Clark. 


. Kenneth Parker, Parker Pen Co. 

. Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Life. 
. Alexander E. Patterson, Mutual Life. 
. W. A. Patterson, United Air Lines. 


. Burton F. Peek, Deere & Co. 

. Moses Pendleton, American Woolen. 
. A. Q. Petersen, Wesson Oil. 

. J. Whitney Peterson, U. S. Tobacco. 
. LeRoy A. Peterson, Otis Elevator. 
. N. Petree, Barker Bros., L. A. 

. John G. Pew, Sun Shipbuilding. 

. J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil. 

. E. S. Phillips, Devoe & Raynolds. 

. Frank Phillips, Phillips Petroleum. 
. P. S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills. 

. N. B. Pitcairn, Wabash Railroad. 

. Edward Plaut, Pres., Lehn & Fink. 
. Allan M. Pope, First Boston Corp. 
. Seton Porter, Am. Sumatra Tobacco. 
. T. Albert Potter, Elgin-Watch. 

. Legh R. Powell, Jr., Seaboard Railroad. 
. A. G. Pratt, Babcock & Wilcox. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., Armstrong Cork. 


. Wm. Y. Preyer, Vick Chemical Co. 

. Gwilym A. Price, Westinghouse. 

. F. Purnell, Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 
. Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto Chemical. 
. Leon F. Rains, A. M. Byers. 

. Frank Rand, International Shoe. 

. James H. Rand, Remington Rand. 

. William H. Rand, Monsanto Chemical. 
. Jesse W. Randall, Travelers Ins. 

. Chas. S. Redding, Leeds & Northrup. 
. Henry M. Reed, Am. Rad. & S. S. 

. Philip D. Reed, General Electric. 

. Ralph Reed, American Express. 

. C. J. Reese, Continental Motors. 

. Dr. 
. H. H. Reichhold, Reichhold Chem. 

. Paul Renshaw, General Ry. Signal. 

. F. B. Rentschler, United Aircraft. 

. Gordon S. Rentschler, Nat. City Bk., N.Y. 
. R. J. Reynolds, Reynolds Metals. 

. E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air Lines. 
. Vincent Riggio, American Tobacco. 

. J. A. Ritchie, Fifth Ave. Coach. 

. H. S. Rivitz, Industrial Rayon. 

. W. S. Robertson, Am. & Foreign Pr. 

. W. D. Robinson, Briggs Mfg. 

. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

. F. W. Rockwell, National Lead. 

. Col. Wm. F. Rockwell, Timken Det. Axle. 
. W. S. S. Rodgers, Texas Co. 

. Beardsley Ruml, R. H. Macy. 

. N. F. S. Russell, U. S. Pipe & Foundry. 
. Louis Ruthenburg, Servel. 

. E. C. Sams, J. C. Penny. 

. M. B. Sands, Dictaphone. 

. David Sarnoff, Radio Corp. 

. Morris Sayre, Corn Products. 

. Paul A. Schoellkopf, Niagara Power. 

. Albin K. Schoepf, Sun Chemical. 

. Harry H. Schwartz, Nat'l Dept. Stores. 
. Nicholas M. Schenck, Loew’s. 

. Emil Schram, N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

. D. A. Schulte, D. A. Schulte, Inc. 


Frank Reichel, American Viscose. 
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452. J. P. Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber. 
453. Edward L. Shea, North American. 
454. C. R. Sheaffer, Sheaffer Pen. 

455. Carrol M. Shanks, Prudentia) Ins. 
456. J. E. Shelton, Sec.-First Nat'l, L. A. 
457. Alfred M. Silberman, Cons. Cigar. 
458. G. G. Simmons, Simmons Co. 

459. H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil. 

460. Wm. G. Skelly, Skelly Oil. 

461. S. P. Skouras, 20th Cent.-Fox. 

462. C. R. Smith, American Airlines. 

463. Geo. F. Smith, Johnson & Johnson. 
464. Geo. W. Smi.h, New England Mutual. 
465. Herbert E. Smith, U. S. Rubber. 
466. John L. Smith, Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
467. R. H. Smith, Norfolk & West. Ry. 
468. Brehon B. Somervell, Koppers. 

469. J. P. Spang, Jr., Gillette Razor. 


470. C. E. Spencer, Jr., First Nat’] Bk., Boston. 


471. L. P. Sperry, Scovill Mfg. 

472. Allan Sproul, Federal Reserve, N. Y. 
473. R. C. Stanley, International Nickel. 
474. E. T. Stannard, Kennecott Copper. 
475. Frank Stanton, C. B. S. 

476. B. C. Steinetz, Congoleum-Nairz. 

477. H. W. Steinkraus, Bridgeport Brass. 
478. Eugene W. Stetson, Ill. Central R.R. 
479. A. W. Steudel, Sherwin-Williams. 
480. E. C. Stevens, Int. Silver. 


481. John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life. 


482. Chas. J. Stilwell, Warner & Swasey. 
483. Whitney Stone, Stone & Webster. 
484. Leon C. Stowell, Underwood. 

485. Jack I. Straus, R. H. Macy. 

486. Roger W. Straus, American Smelting. 
487. R. K. Stritzinger, Cont. Baking. 
488. H. L. Stuart, Halsey Stuart & Co. 
489. John Stuart, Quaker Oats. 

490. R. Douglas Stuart, Quaker Oats. 
491. M. J. Sullivan, American Can. 


492. Arthur Hays Sulzburger, N. Y. Times. 


493. Harold W. Sweatt, Minn.-Honeywell. 
494. Charles H. Swift, Swift & Co. 

495. Wilfred Sykes, Inland Steel. 

496. R. H. Tapscott, Cons. Edison, N. Y. 
497. Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil. 

498. E. J. Thomas, Goodyear Tire. 

499. George N. Tidd, Am. Gas & El. 

500. A. W. Todd, United Shoe Machinery. 
501. Roy E. Tomlinson, Nat'l Biscuit. 

502. Niles Trammell, N. B. C. 


503. Juan T. Trippe, Pan American Airways. 


504. W. E. Umstattd, Timken Roller Bear. 
505. R. G. A. van der Woude, Shell Oil. 
506. L. A. Van Bomel, Nat'l Dairy Prod. 
507. A. vander Zee, Chrysler. 

508. Guy W. Vaughan, Curtiss Wright. 
509. W. G. Violette, Standard Oil, Ky. 
510. Philip D. Wagoner, Underwood. 

511. Elisha Walker, ‘Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


512. George G. Walker, El. Bond & Share. 


513. Maj. T. P. Walker, Comm. Solvents. 
514. DeWitt Wallace, Readers Digest. 


515. Geo. M. Wallace, Sec.-First Nat'l, L. A. 


516. Cloud Wampler, Carrier Corp. 
517. Harry E. Ward, Irving Trust. 


518. Harry M. Warner, Warner Bros. Pict. 


519. L. A. Warren, Safeway Stores. 


520. R. R. Wason, Manning, Maxwell, Moore. 


521. Thos. J. Watson, Int. Bus. Machines. 
522. L. P. Weicker, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
523. Sidney J. Weinberg, Goldman, Sachs. 
524. Ernest T. Weir, Nat’l Steel. 


525. Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Pitney-Bowes. 


526. C. M. White, Republic Steel. 
527. R. B. White, Baltimore & Ohio. 


528. Wm. White, Del., Lack., & West. R.R. 
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“HOW TO” 


Help for Home Builders 


‘HERE are many pitfalls and 

« countless plans and decisions the 

small builder must face virtually 
alone. There are as many precautions 
he should take. Some, if not all, he can 
accomplish by relatively simple steps 
—once he is warned and advised. But 
he could be more sure of himself— 
and guaranteed a good job—if the 
building industry itself turned some 
of its attention to internal policing and 
a better job of public relations. 

The average man knows little or 
nothing about the busir.ess of build- 
ing a house. He needs help in many 
ways, perhaps most importantly in the 
selection of a contractor who can be 
depended upon to build his home ac- 
cording to the plans, specifications and 
contract. Otherwise he is likely to find 
his final cost far in excess of the origi- 
nal estimate. 

Where can the home planner turn 
for valuable advice? Well, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a unique service offers 
such information in a neat “package.” 
It is also contributing much towards 
better public relations. for the indus- 
try. This aid to prospective home 
builders is an extension of the regular 
work of the Construction Industries 
Credit Bureau, supported by 120 cor- 
porate subscribers to the credit service 
rendered by the bureau. 

For many years the bureau has been 
constantly recording all types of in- 
formation relating to credits. Particu- 
lar attention is given to contractors’ 
fidelity of performance. Since this is 
of great value to people who contem- 
plate building, the bureau decided, 
with the approval of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to extend its service to the man 
intending to build a home. 


Consequently, the builder can now 
check with the bureau on the record 
and standing of the contractors he is 
considering. His specifications and 
contract are examined and he is ad- 
vised of any changes that should be 
made. And he can come back as often 
as he wishes. He simply pays a regis- 
tration fee of one dollar. 

The success of the Cleveland bu- 
reau’s work indicates that it is setting 
a practical pattern for other communi- 
ties throughout the country. And yet, 
strangely enough, so far there has . 
been little attempt to copy the plan. 

A cautious approach to the many 
problems involved is one of the best in- 
vestments the home planner can make. | 
With this in mind, here are some of | 
the places the builder can turn to for 
information: other home owners, his 
banker and lawyer, Better Business 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, build- 
ing councils, real estate editors, trade 
magazines, the public library, credit 
offices, financial rating firms, build- 
ers’ reports, government bureaus, na- 
tional, state and local fire and insur- 
ance underwriters, trade associations, 
supply houses, license bureaus, in- 
spection offices and an architect. 

From these sources every impor- 
tant fact can be learned. Finally, if 
desired, the architect can be retained 
for a reasonable fee, to insure proper 
planning, suggest financing, draw up 
specifications and contracts, check bids 
and award contracts, inspect and su- 
pervise the job, even handle payments. 

With costs today much higher than 
ever before, it will pay every build- 
er to explore every avenue, to assure 
himself of the utmost in efficiency and 
value in contract performances on his 
home. —Ora_ S. PFiue. 





529. Justin R. Whiting, Comm. & Southern. 
530. George Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
531. L. F. Whittemore, Fed. Res., Boston. 
532. H. C. Wiess, Humble Oil. 

533. Raymond Willey, Harbison-Walker. 
534. A. N. Williams, West. Air Brake. 

535. L. M. Williams, Freeport Sulphur. 
536. Rowland L. Williams, Chi. & N. W. Ry. 
537. C. E. Wilson, General Electric. 

538. C. E. Wilson, General Motors. 

539. N. W. Wilson, Hammermill Paper. 
540. Dr. Robt. E. Wilson, Standard Oil, Ind. 
541. Chas. Deere Wiman, Deere & Co. 


542. W. P. Witherow, Blaw-Knox. 

543. Gen. R. E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck. 
544. Harry Woodhead, Consolidated Vultee. 
545. R. E. Woodruff, Erie R.R. 

546. R. W. Woodruff, Coca-Cola. 

547. P. K. Wrigley, Wm. Wrigley. 

548. Howard L. Wynegar, Comm. Credit. 
549. Howard I. Young, American Zinc. 
550. J. S. Young, Lehigh Port. Cement. 
551. L..A. Young, Young Spring & Wire. 
552. Robert Young, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
553. F. M. Zeder, Chrysler. 

554. J. D. Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
in Growth Stocks! 


ST AS FORTUNES were 
made in radio and automobile 
stocks after World War I, so should 
large profits accrue to those who cor- 
rectly gauge the possibilities of new 
roducts now coming from research 
boratories. 


TELEVISION 
New Profit Maker! 


Among’ new growth situations, Television 
is just now reaching the profit-making stage. 
10 large cities already have telecast stations. 
One television producer made 10,000 sets in 
1946 — plans over 100,000 this year. 

Our new Report: Television Gets ‘“Go 
Ahead’’ Signal — recommends one out- 
standing stock from these: 


Radio Corp., Du Mont, Zenith, 
Farnsworth, Emerson, Philco, 
Viewtone, Stewart-Warner, Syl- 
vania, and U.S. Television. 


We will gladly send new readers 
a copy of this valuable Report. 


Send for Bulletin FM-8, FREE! 


(No representative will call.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston I6, Mass 








_ 120 Fifth Avenue 





Knowledge of Your Job Accounts 
for Only 15°/, of Your Success ... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


NEW BOOKLET “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS” TELLS ALL! 


OMPACT 32-page booklet, “THE 
ART OF BEING A BOSS,” by How- 
ard Stephenson, gives specific pointers 
for increasing your emer of ad- 


vancement in present job —the job 
ahead! 


You'll find scores of hints on how to make 
your direction of other workers smoother, 
easier, more productive. You'll discover defi- 
nite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for in your 
dealings with others. You'll receive specific 
pointers on how to develop your adminis- 
trative ability. 


Send for your copy of “THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS"—today. Simply clip and 
return this ad with only 25¢ to Dep't. 71. 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York 11, N. Y. 











FORECAST 





Economists Cite Many 
Favorable Factors 


ESPITE continued talk of re- 

cession-or-depression from many 

quarters, FORBES economists— 
top-ranking analysts from every field 
of industry—cite several favorable fac- 
tors for 1947’s third quarter. An anal- 
ysis of their opinions reveals that per- 
haps the two most favorable conditions 
existing are: 1. The current high level 
of production. 2. The continued large 
demand for durable goods. 

Here, in a point-by-point summary, 
are our experts’ predictions for the 
coming quarter—ForBeEs’ 33rd quar- 
terly forecast of business and industrial 
trends. 

Most PrEssinc PRoBLEM. Our ob- 
servers are split into two groups on 
this subject, with the majority listing 
“high costs of production with conse- 
quent high prices” as of major im- 
portance, the rest voting for “foreign 
affairs.” As one authority puts it: 
“Our most pressing problem is how to 
get the European economy out of re- 
ceivership.” 

PropucTion. The experts are in 
complete agreement here. Production, 
they feel, will probably dip somewhat 
during the third quarter. However, the 
decline is expected to be slight, very 
slight. One view: “I believe the pro- 
duction index will chiefly move side- 
ways, with perhaps some decline at the 
end of the period.” And another: 
“Expect some weakness in production, 
but no substantial change.” 

Prices. Again our forecasters are in 
general agreement. The consensus: 
There will probably be some easing in 
prices. Says one: “Prices, both at 
wholesale and retail levels, will average 
lower than in the year’s second quar- 
ter.” But says another: “There will be 
no substantial change.” 

Lapor. Generally speaking, ForBEs 
economists anticipate no great labor 
disturbances this quarter, though there 
still exists a certain amount of uncer- 
tainty concerning the overall attitude 
of labor. Nevertheless, one observer 
states flatly that labor “will show a 
more constructive attitude toward bar- 





gaining and productivity.” As to em- 
ployment, the economists foresee little 
change in the current picture. As one 
observer sums it up: “The employment 
trend will remain steady, may even 
move upwards.” 

CONSTRUCTION. FORBES forecasters 
look with skeptical eyes at this quar- 
ter’s construction prospects. The gen- 
eral feeling is that the outlook is not 
much brighter than it has been during 
recent months. The following view 
seems to pretty well sum up the over- 
all opinion: “Continued high costs and 
uncertainties mean hesitation in con- 
struction.” 

INTERNATIONAL. Foreign affairs are 
still too unsettled to evoke any opti- 
mism this quarter, our observers feel. 
A typical example of the pessimism 
prevailing: “The international picture 
will continue tense and muddling.” 
And one economist makes this state- 
ment: “The foreign trade outlook is 
dim, because of lack of purchasing 
power.” 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Among the most favorable existing 
factors which may bolster third quar- 
ter prospects our economists list’ the 
following: 

1. “High level of production.” 

2. “Unsatisfied demand for durable 
goods.” 

3. “High volume of retail sales.” 

4. “Employment trend holding 
firm.” 

5. “High disposable income.” 

6. “Prospects for better labor rela- 
tions and efficiency.” 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 

On the unfavorable side of the pic- 
ture the economists include the follow- 
ing: 

1. “Strained foreign relations.” 

2. “Contraction of building by ex- 
cessive costs.” 

3. “Further wage advances.” 

4. “Continued shortages in steel and 
other raw materials.” 

5. “High food prices.” 

6. “Conflict with Russia.” 
FORBES 
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Twelve Reasons For Optimism 


No SERIOUS depression, not even.any pronounced 
recession, should set in this quarter. , 

If it does, it will be wholly man-made. 

Nothing untoward is threatened unless: 

1. The international situation becomes alarm- 
ing, by reason of Russian obstreperousness. 

2. Overbearing union leaders kick up flagrantly. 

3. Price-gouging is perpetrated in too many 
industries. Skyrocketing of meat prices is repre- 
hensible, as is the exacting of such prices by 
paper manufacturers that their profits have be- 
come abnormal. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FACTS, FACTORS 


Our economy today exhibits many encouraging 
facts, factors. 

1. At least some increase in production per 
worker is occurring in numbers of industries. 
A vitally, fundamentally important development. 

2. Unfilled needs in most 


building materials, as well as unparalleled build- 
ing trade wage rates, the prospect is that home 
and other construction will expand rather than 
contract during the second half of this year, so 
urgent is the need for more accommodations. 

11. President Truman’s vetoing of tax reduc- 
tion (see page 14), although extraordinary and 
generally interpreted as motivated by politics, has 
been accepted calmly—it didn’t’ cause even a 
ripple in the security markets. FORBES security 
analysts are optimistic rather than pessimistic; 
they believe that various groups of stocks are 
headed upwards. 

12. The Vandenberg-Hoover plans for taking 
complete inventory of our domestic resources to 
cope with resuscitating Europe have done some- 
thing to allay fears that we might rush into as- 
tronomical expenditures which would wreak finan- 
cial-economic havoc here and thus prostrate the 

whole world. (See page 





fields of industry still are 
enormous. 

3. Purchasing power 
never was greater. Ameri- 
ca’s total. weekly payroll 





No serious depression, not even any 
pronounced recession, should set in 
this quarter—or next. If it does, it 
will be wholly man-made. 


14.) 

Of course the picture has 
some dark shades, as em- 
phasized by the eminent 
economists polled by this 








is record-breaking. 
4. Consumer-buying is at an all-time peak, with 
no indication that it will diminish in the nearby 
future. 
5. Unemployment is near the normal minimum. 
6. Our banks are in a position to furnish all 
justified credit. 
7. Life insurance companies are showing readi- 
ness to extend corporate loans and to invest in 


. farge amounts of corporate bonds. 


8. New York State Exchange prices lately 
have shown improvement, reflecting at least some 
revival in confidence among investors. 

9. Our vast agricultural population are more 
prosperous than ever before. And in view of the 
Truman program to succor Europe, demand for 
farm products seems certain to continue extreme- 
ly heavy, while the Government’s attitude towards 
subsidies is calculated to prevent any drastic 
slump in prices, at least for some considerable 
time. 


| 10. Despite scarcities and high prices of most 
es JULY 1, 1947 


publication, as recorded in 
detail on page 32 of this issue. , 


PRESIDENT PLAYS POLITICS 

President Truman palpably is playing politics, | 
demagogic politics. 

No more illogical, self-contradictory state 
papers ever came from the White House than his 
messages vetoing, first, the Tax Reduction Bill 
and, second, the Labor Bill. His economic “reas- 
oning” is abjectly unreasonable, unsound. Noth- 
ing could be clearer than that he has in mind run- 
ming for election next year. Nothing could be 
clearer than that his sole purpose is to play to the 
gallery, to curry favor with the unthinking, no 
matter how hollow his vetoing excuses. 

Judging by last November, he won’t be able to 
hoodwink the majority of voters. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper’ comments that were published na- 
tionally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own priv- 
ate clients. 


Success during many years has proved his 
_ theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. That’s 
how he called the 1946 top, the October low 
and the ensuing February top. 


Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the surest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 


These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast. to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors whe pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 


Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills 8 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1981). New 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 


¢ FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! « 
61 STOCKS 


Selected from 
Standard & Poor's Supervised List 


Act now to get this Special List of 19 Stocks 
with exceptional appreciation potentialities; 
23 having appreciation potentialities combined 
_ With worthwhile income; 19 with a high degree 
of market stability—mostly with long, un- 
broken dividend records—61 stocks in all, from 
Standard & Poor’s Supervised Program. 
Purchases of these stocks should be timed in 
accordance with the market policy of 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Service stated 
always on the first page of the Weekly Bulletins. 


Mail $1 with this Ad and your name 

and address to Standard & Poor’s 
i ne ay 345 Hudson Street, New 
1 York 14, N. Y., for this Special List 





of 61 Stocks. Al no added cost, we will 
send you the next 3 issues of Poor’s 
Investment Advisory Service, a lead- 

successful 
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Production and Stock Price Trend 


HE financial community watches 

Industrial Production for clues to 
Stock Market trends. On the surface 
this seems logical, for business produg¢- 
tion and stock prices generally move in 
the same direction. But, if we are to 
risk money, we must first ascertain the 
precise relationship between trends in 
Industrial Production and the Stock 
Market. A loose relationship can be 
very costly as a guide to trading; and, 
as we have seen over and over again, 
financial old-wives’ tales are no reli- 
able substitute for scientific measure- 
ments. 

We want to see what thé usual rela- 
tionship is, if the magnitude of Pro- 
duction Cycles is related to the mag: 
nitude of Stock Price Cycles, and how 
the timing of the two cycles is related. 
Even after a casual inspection of our 
Federal Reserve Board Chartbooks, we 
see that it is exceedingly difficult to 
trace any relationship by means of 
which shifts in the Production Cycle 
can guide us to future shifts in the 


Stock Market Cycle. 
WHAT COMPARISONS REVEAL 


Also, we must be on our guard 
against present conclusions derived 
from observations of earlier periods. 
Constant variations in the size and im- 
portance of our security markets at 
different times make even the loose 
relationship of production to stock 
prices in earlier periods of doubtful 
application to the present. 

If we take the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production 
and compare it with the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average, this is what we get: 

In 1937 the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average peaked in March at 194.40, 
whereas the Federal Reserve Board In- 
dex of Industrial Production didn’t 





JosepH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


peak until May at 121. The 1938 bot- 
tom occurred in Stocks at 98.95 in 
March, and in Production at 81 in 
June. By November, 1938, Stocks rose 
to 158.41, or 60%, while Production 
rose 23%, to 100. 

By December, 19395 Stocks were at 
about 150 whereas Production rose an 
additional 25%, to 125. Then Stocks 
fell to 92.92 in April, 1942, while 
Production rose 52%, to 190. Produc- 
tion rose to its peak, at 247, in Novem- 
ber, 1943, or another 30%, while 
Stocks rose 56%, to about 145 in July, 
1943. 

From the November, 1943, bottom, 
at 129.57, to the 1946 top, at 212.50, 
the Stock Market rose 66%, while 
Production fell to 152, or about 39%. 


UNRELIABLE GUIDE 


Clearly any hope of obtaining aid 
from the Production Index for the 
timing of stock commitments, or clues 
to the’ magnitude of stock swings, is 
doomed to failure. 

It may be interesting to observe a 
longer period and a more sophisticated 
relationship, and one in which the ab- 
normal period of war preparation and 
war, with its exceptional stimulation to 
production, does not loom too large. 

If we take the period since 1914 we 
cover a more varied range of econ- 
omic conditions. And if we adjust the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Indus- 
trial Production for Commodity Price 
changes, by multiplying the Federal 
Reserve Board Index by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Commodity 
Price Index, so that we adjust produc- 
tion for the price level, we have a 
more meaningful measurement of busi- 
ness activity to relate to the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average. 

From 1914 to 1919-20 the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average rose about 
64%, while Production-X-Price rose 
about 214%. Then from 1921 to 1929 
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Stocks rose about 500% while Produc- 
ion-X-Price rose about 110%. From 
1929 to 1932 Stocks lost about 89% 
while Production-X-Price lost about 
60%. From 1932 to 1937, Stocks rose 
about 430% while Production-X-Price 
rose about 120%. But from 1937 to 
1942 the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age fell about 52%, while Production- 
X-Price rose about 110%. 

Again, despite the broad appearance 
of similar trends, we observe that there 
is no relationship between the magni- 
tude of Production swings and Stock 
Market swings, and that Production 
adjusted for the Price Level gives us 
no help for the timing of Stock com- 
mitments. 


PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


A hidden assumption behind this 
popular misconception is that Earn- 
ings determine Stock Prices and that 
levels of Production determine Earn- 
ings. However, Gross Profits do not 
necessarily follow the trend of Produc- 
tion. For, at all times, Gross Profits are 
related to the level of selling prices and 
by the part of Production that goes out 
as Sales and the part that remains in 
Inventory. 

Even when Gross Profits keep pace 
generally with Industrial output, Net 
Earnings may decline if increases in 
Production costs rise faster than in- 
creases in Sale Prices. 

And these days, when Taxes loom so 
large in relation to the National In- 
come, tax changes vitally influence the 
relation of Production Levels to Net 


. Profits. 


Finally, Corporations may even be 
forced by competition or the obso- 
lescence of plant to expand during a 
period of rising costs though keener 
competition is tending to lower prices 
and the additional high-cost plant and 
equipment may lead to diminishing re- 
turns, even to overproduction and 
deficits. The bald production figures 
need the most critical examination be- 
fore we can use them for guidance in 
stock market trading. 

It is logical for Stock Prices to re- 
spond more sensitively than Produc- 
tion to imminent changes in the econ- 
omic scene—even at those conjunc- 
tures where production levels dominate 
the Stock Market Cycle. Owing to the 
liquidity of Security Markets, pros- 
pective changes in the Industrial pic- 
ture will be more quickly translated 
into Stock Prices than into Earning 
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Statements or Production Figures, 
thereby causing Stock Prices to de- 
cline, and foreshadowing the down- 
turn in general business. 

Thus it is no surprise that Stock 
Prices usually reach their peak before 
business activity. 

It would therefore be futile to wait 
for signs of a turn in Production be- 
fore selling stocks. 

Production analysis is most useful 
in the middle parts of cyclical swings; 
it yields least reliable results at the 
tops and bottoms of cycles. However, 
the state of the business indices is 
helpful in gauging the probable magni- 
tude of the Stock Market swing. The 
constitution and duration of the Indus- 
trial boom or depression is very im- 
portant. 

Declining Stock Prices are them- 


selves a major influence on business 
activity. This is something that cannot 
be repeated too often. 

They bring about liquidation of se- 
curities and inventories. They lead to 
weakened price levels. They make it 
difficult to market new issues, and 
thereby increase the cost of new capi- 
tal. Falling prices jar the confidence of 
business men and consumers, thus in- 
ducing caution in making commit- 
ments. \ 

In short, Production by itself is an 
untrustworthy guide to Stock Price 
Trends. 

The magnitude of Production swings 
is not directly related to Stock Price 
swings. And most important, cyclical 
turns in production usually occur after, 
not before, cyclical turns in stock 
prices. 
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computed Gain and Loss Indexes. 


(3) A Specific Statement of our interpretation of the probable market 
trend for the period ahead—based on the factual information pro- 
vided by our analysis of Buying and Selling. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send your current report F-73 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 


| enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 


How Some Investors Now 


e Avoid Capital-Shrinking Market Declines 
e Participate In Worthwhile Market Advances 


How, In Some Cases, They Now Make $1,000 
In Stocks Do As Much Work As $2,000. 


Some investors are learning how to judge the probability of impending 
market breaks in time to withdraw their funds or sell short and realize profits 
from declines; and to time their buying with reasonable accuracy before 
substantial, money-making market advances. They do this with more peace- 
of-mind. Their losses are smaller and less frequent. 


To help accomplish this objective this organization provides a factual 
measurement of BUYING and SELLING. We compute the actual Dollar- 
value of Gains recorded by stocks showing the effects of being bought, and 
Dollar-value of Losses given up by stocks showing the effects of being sold. 

This organization provides Gain and Loss Index data on 450 stocks. 
investors are learning how to use this information to pick, in advance of the 
next market move, five or so stocks which, as a group, often can be counted 


on to do about twice as well, percentage-wise as the whole market. 
sometimes make $1,000 in stocks do the work of $2,000 by observing factually 


This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. 
not eliminate all losses. BUT it does provide hedge-free, positive information 
for investors who prefer to base decisions on facts rather than opinions. 


We shall be pleased to send you— 


(1) A Book, “Trend Appreciation Profits”—which clearly explains 
the principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific, program 
basis of employing funds in tune with market trends. 


(2) A List of Selected Stocks—which the facts indicate should out- 
perform the market on the next move. 
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INVESTORS! 
“TRADERS! 


If you want specific information concerning both 
Majer and Secondary stock market trends at this 
time, it will pay you to examine what I offer. The 
market is in process of making an important de- 
cision wow! I have reliable evidence of its true 
Majer and Intermediate directions at all times! 
Three reports since May 29 cover all phases of 
this critical period. Specifically, they show, illus- 
trate and tell what you want to know about the 
market today! These three reports, plus the next 
two, sent on receipt of $2. Write today! 


PAUL DYSART 
Stock Market Analyst 
BOX 184, LOUISVILLE 7, KY. 











PRESENT ADVANTAGES OF 


Closed End 
Investment Companies 


Increase diversity, minimize risk, 
help guard against faulty timing .. . 
read our Bulletin No. 118. 


5 FACTORS TO WATCH 


(Bulletin No. 117) 


Keys to timing and selection that 
every investor should study. 


New inquirers may send $1 for ! 
Month Trial Subscription and re- 
ceive above bulletins as a bonus. 


PAUL HATMAKER 


A Specialized Financial Advisory Service 
DEPT. F-2 STRASBURG, VA. 


amt 


“What Is The 
Dow Theory?” 


This new book, explains in simple terms the 
of market movements which said “sell” 
before last September’s crash in stocks. 











Based on a series of illuminating articles which 
appeared recently in the Detroit Free Press. 


Know what to look for before you act in the mar- 
ket. $2.00 postpaid. Send check or money order. 


DURANT & COMPANY 


406 Ford Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





fr 200 CYCLI-GRAPHS== 


Midyear Edition 
i) New ert Folio contains 1214-year 
coverage of Monthly Price Ranges, Earn- 


i) ings and Dividends, up to date through 
\ June 30, on 500 leading listed stocks. 


Send $4 NOW for Folio FM-71 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


















STOCK ANALYSIS 


Reviewing the Steel Outlook 


HE: steel industry is currently 

booming along at 9744% of ca- 

pacity, a new peacetime record. 
Operations during the first quarter 
approached 94%. Earnings were’ at 
peak levels. The industry’s perform- 
ance so far has exceeded even optimis- 
tic expectations, and this performance, 
despite sporadic handicaps, is likely to 
continue. 

While there is a good deal of talk 
about an impending business recession, 
the steel outlook holds great factors of 
strength, justifying the view that steel 
company earnings this year can hardly 
be a matter of concern. 

Based on current and prospective 
demand, industry operations can be 
expected to continue at practical ca- 
pacity for most of this year. 

Labor peace, permitting uninter- 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


of 89.6 million tons in 1944, and 82.8 
million tons in 1941. 

Such volume indicates excellent 
earnings and possibly higher dwi- 
dends. 

Steel price increases which became 
effective last December and early in 
January have offset higher steel-making 
costs. The high rate of operations, too, 
has been an important factor in this 
respect, and current volume, plus im- 
proved production balance, will help 
to absorb much of the latest wage in- 
crease. 

From a cost standpoint, the only 
major uncertainty now centers on coal. 
Should its price be raised because of 
higher wages in the coal industry, in 
the wake of the showdown scheduled 
for July 1, steel-making costs would 
suffer another boost. But, as against 





Selected Steel Stocks 


Earnings Per 
7-—— Share —— 


Book 

Value 
per Sh. 1946 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel .. $28.70 $5.12 
Am. Rolling Mill Co....... 38.66 5.36 
Bethlehem Steel ........ ~» 164.23 11.79 
SEE THUOOE cc cctccesesese 27.49 3.18 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 72.91 3.79 
National Steel ............ 87.39 9.17 
Republic Steel ............ 45.87 2.53 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 40.86 1.20 
Ere 142.08 7.29 
Wheeling Steel ........... 101.36 6.25 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 104.98 8.51 





First Div. —1M7— 
Quarter Div. Yield* Recent Price 
1947 1946 % Price Range 
$1.42 $2.00 5.7 35  48%—32 
1.76 1.25 44 28 37%4—24% 
4.84 6.00 7.1 8 999 —76% 
1.06 183 5.2 35 40%—33 
2.41 2.00 64 31 39 —27% 
3.28 3.25 41 80 91%—74% 
1.96 1.00 40 25 30%—22% 
N.A. 1.60 42 38 44%—35 
3.78 4.00 6.0 68 79%—61% 
4.38 1.50 41 36 4%—31 
4.38 3.00 49 61 72%4—53% 


* Based on 1946 dividends. ¢ On split stock. N.A.—Not available. 





rupted operations, has been assured by 
the recent wage agreement. 

The raw materials supply, while still 
a pressing problem in respect to coal, 
coke and pig iron, is nevertheless per- 
mitting a high rate of activity. If the 
current rate is maintained, as it prob- 
ably will be until supply and demand 
are in balance (which is unlikely much 
before the end of the year), 1947 in- 
got production will approximate 85 
million tons, a peacetime record. This 
would compare with last year’s output 
of 6.6 million tons, the wartime peak 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


this, the recent sharp break in the 
steel scrap market should prove a wel- 
come, if perhaps only partial, offset. 

With an eye to possible recessionary 
tendencies next year, stockholders at 
recent annual meetings were reminded 
of the “Prince and Pauper” nature of 
the industry, and high rates of return 
were defended as necessary in view of 
the cyclical character of the steel busi- 
ness. 

This is undoubtedly true. The gen- 
eral rise in costs has materially raised 
break-even points. The industry’s flex- 
ibility in adjusting to changing econ- 
omic conditions has unquestionably 
been impaired by greater rigidity in 
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‘major cost elements, especially wages. 

Existing demand factors are such as. 
to place seriously in question whether 
a material slackening of steel opera- 
tions is probable even under recession- 
ary business conditions. 

Potential ‘demand is enormous, and 
the supply at present continues ex- 






3 tremely tight, resulting. “in hand-to- 
uouth supply conditions in every prin- 
t tpal steel-using industry. Unsatisfied 
3 requirements in such lines may be ex- 
pected to cushion whatever softening 
e of demand may develop elsewhere. 


Lack of steel is notoriously handi- 
capping the automotive, rail equip- 
i ment, farm equipment and a good 
many other capital or durable goods 


a 


Ss 
.- industries. Demand here, plus very 
p heavy export requirements, should 
: take up whatever slack may appear in 
other fields, such as construction steels. 
ly A recession, unless unexpectedly 
i. drastic, which is not now foreseen, will 
of not hit durable goods producers as 
n hard as non-durable goods makers, 
d thus should not entail a precipitate 
ld drop in steel demand to unprofitable 
st levels. 
os GOOD POSSIBILITIES 


This view is now gaining consider- 
able ground, leading to relatively bet- 
ter market action of steel shares, 
which, so far—and despite high earn- 
ings—have been modestly valued mar- 

5% ketwise. 

Me The importance of export demand is 
) perhaps best illustrated by a recent 
¥% reported British inquiry for 2.5 mil- 
My lion tons of steel products. For the 
moment, only a fraction of the ton- 
5% nage sought can be filled. Thus, not 
unreasonably, it is thought that the 


mm aggregate of potential demand should |: 
quickly reverse any downtrend, even 
te in the event of a general business re- 
he cession. This is one reason why steel 
el- shares have been among the leaders of 
the recent market uptrend. 
iry In view of the overall outlook, and 
at with steel shares in far from an in- 
led flated price area, selected stocks should 
of offer interesting possibilities, particu- 
im larly to the intermediate and longer- 
of term investor. 
nod Among those listed in the accom- 
panying table, the writer likes best 
ais 


(estimated 1947 per share earnings in 
sed parentheses): American Rolling Mill 
lex- @ ($8.50), Bethlehem Steel ($13), In- 
‘on- land Steel ($6), National Steel ($15), 
bly @ U. S. Steel ($12.50), Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube ($14). 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY | 


Notice of Call for Redemption 


of | 
$40,578,100 
5% Debentures due 1950 


Cirms SERVICE COMPANY is calling the balance 
of its outstanding 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemp- 
tion on July 28, 1947 at 102 and accrued interest and is 
offering holders of Debentures subject to this call, the 
privilege of receiving immediate payment of the principal, 
premium and interest to July 28, 1947, upon presentation 
and surrender of their Debentures and coupons to the 
Trustee. 


Holders desiring to receive such advance payment 
should promptly forward their Debentures to The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, 11 Broad Street, 
New York 15,N.Y. 


Notice of the Redemption as required by the terms of 
the Indenture is being published and this announcement 
is made in the interest of those holders who may not see 
such legal notice and who may wish to take advantage 
of the Company’s offer to. make immediate payment with 
interest to July 28, 1947. 


This Redemption out of treasury funds, together with 
the redemption of $35,000,000 of Debentures in June of 
last year, completes the retirement of the entire issue of 
$118,115,600 of 5% Debentures due in 1950, which was 
sold in 1930. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Sixty Wall, Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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NEW 
UPTREND 
AHEAD 


BEBeBeeeeeee -MARKET OUTLOOK | 


Major Reversal Under Way 
By HARRY D. COMER 





The great question facing investors 
and traders now is— Does recent 
action (in which important trend 
tangents were bullishly penetrated) 
signal inception of an upmove of 
considerable moment (even a bull 
market)? Or is it another “flash in 
the pan”? 


We publicly expressed an opinion 
weeks and months ago that a certain 
5-day period now at hand would g 
mark the best opportunity in five 
years. New readers desiring our 
hedge-free interpretation of the prob- 
able course of the market from here 
on may have our latest release (con- 
taining July Forecast), plus Bulle- 
tins of July 1, 3, 8 and 11 on receipt 
Fe $2 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service....... $55 0 


One year’s service...... 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-71 Springfield 3, Mass. 
EEE BRE SBESEEBEE EERE ESB SB 


Time Tells 
Market Trends 


The most important factor for x ~~" ~ 
right buying and selling points is the 
CYCLE. W. D. Gann began using Time a. 
in 1909 to forecast Stock and Commodity trends. 
His Forecasts—issued annually since 1919—have 
proved remarkably accurate. Long-pull investors 
find these forecasts a valuable guide as the indi- 
cations and best stocks to buy and sell are selected 
according to Time Cycles. Our 1947 Stock Fore- 
cast gives dates when extreme high and low prices 
will be reached for balance of year; price $60.00, 
Cotton and Grain Forecasts, $60.00 each. Weekly 
Stock Letter 3 months, $20.00; Tri-Weekly Com 
modity Letter 3 months, $40. 00. Give our Service 
a trial and be convinced of its value. 


“Scientific Steck Forecasting” 
booklet free. Ask for 12-F. 


W. D. GANN & SON, Inc. 


82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigtams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 to 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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HatF of 1947 is now behind us. Total 
corporate earnings in first quarter 
were highest on record. Results for 
second quarter, to be announced short- 
ly, should also make excellent reading. 

Opening of third quarter finds gen- 
eral economic situation even brighter 
than anticipated by that relatively 
small but growing group—the opti- 
mists. 

Instead of recession or depression, 
latest national statistics indicate a con- 
tinuation of record peacetime pros- 
perity. 

Third quarter industrial activity 
and retail trade promise to stand up 
surprisingly well. Corporate earnings 
may be shaded somewhat from early 
1947 showings. 

Results, however, should be ample 
to permit numerous dividend increases 
and extra payments, particularly in 
durable goods section. 

Major reversal in stock market, hint- 
ed in our last issue, now seems more 
definitely in process. Stock price aver- 
ages have already rushed across some 
nearby technical barriers, suggesting 
an early attempt to surmount previous 
1947 highs. Hurdling of latter would 
be widely accepted as conclusive proof 
of “bull market under way.” 

Unless this country experiences a 
sharp downswing in prices over rela- 
tively near future, departure of pattern 





from all previous post-war inflations 
will be indicated. 

This writer expects no severe decline. 

Because: (1) high and rigid wage 
structure; (2) continuing spendthrift 
governmental policies; and (3) new 
program of world rehabilitation fi- 
nanced by Uncle Sam. 

This program induces double-bar- 
reled upward pressure on prices 
through removing goods from our 
markets for export and at same time 
increasing buying-power of Americans 
who produce and transport them. 
Under such conditions inflation may 
become foremost factor in _ stock 
market. 

Automotive Industry is probably 
best single key to American prosperity 
now. Likelihood is that sellers’ market 
will continue for at least three more 
years. Meanwhile needed readjust- 
ments within Building Industry should 
clear up, paving way for that highly 
stimulating force to prolong prosperity 
cycle in business. 

Most favorably situated stock 
groups: Autos and Parts, Building, 
Electrical, Farm and Railroad Equip- 
ment, Petroleum, Copper and Retail 
Trade. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT 


POINTERS 


Many Stocks in Buying Zone 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


NLESS serious threats of war 

occur, nothing disturbing in the 
stock market, as a whole, is likely 
during the third quarter. 

The Dow-Jones industrial stock 
averages declined from 194 (the 1937 
peak) to 99, in the Spring of 1938. 
That was low enough, considering 
money rates at the time. A rally to 
158, in November, 1938, occurred. 
With war clouds gathering, a decline 
followed, climaxed by Pearl Harbor, 
Singapore, Manila, etc. The final low 
was around 93, in April, 1942. 

An advance then got under way, 
carrying until July, 1943, when 146 
was reached. Then followed a long 
see-saw movement between that price 
and 130, before the new advance into 
new highs occurred, during the latter 
part of 1944. 

When the market started down last 
Summer, from its peak of 212, it was 
logical to guess that the decline would 
stop when prices reached the base 
which existed during 1943 and the 
early part of 1944; that is, the 135-40 
level. Also, considering the inflation 
in prices and wages, a bottom about 
50% above the 1942 low was a rea- 
sonable expectation. 

Last Fall and this Spring the aver- 
ages dropped to around 161 on both 
occasions. They did not react to the 
1943-44 base, although many individ- 
ual stocks in the averages reached that 
base, such as General Motors and 
Chrysler. A great many individual 
stocks (not in the averages) reached 
the 1943-44 base, and then stopped 
going down, and have since rallied. 

The foregoing shows that the guess 
of the market reaching the 1943-44 
level had some basis. 

It is likely that the stocks which 
have reached the 1943-44 base have 
turned for the better, and should be 
purchased on reactions which occur 
from now on. 

A list of some of these stocks was 
given in the last issue. Whether the 
averages themselves will reach the 
1943-44 base later on, is uncertain. 
But, in any event, regardless of the 
movement of the averages, many stocks 
seem to have been completely liqui- 
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dated, and to have fairly well discount- 
ed any decline in earnings during the 
next year. 

The possibility exists that many 
stocks which declined drastically since 
last Summer, notably the Department 
Store group, might recover half their 
losses. That would mean 45 for Allied 
Stores, 75 for Montgomery Ward, etc. 

It is too soon to discern whether the 
market movement will prove to be a 
big rally or the start of a new bull 
market. 


STOCKS FAVORED 


For the time being, I prefer the oil 
stocks and the stocks listed in the last 
issue. 

Among the low-priced oils, Socony- 
Vacuum, Tide Water Associated, Pure 
Oil, are my favorites. They provide 
an excellent yield, and contain the ele- 
ments of considerable appreciation in 
any bull market which may develop. 

Also, if European conditions are 
favorable to the granting of loans 
(which would keep our exports at 
high levels), U. S. Lines and Moore 
McCormack should be outstanding 
speculations. 

Cities Service is in progress of com- 
pleting its reorganization. No divi- 
dend is being paid on the common 
as yet. But the immense improvement 
in the company’s financial affairs, and 
earning capacity, make the stock at- 
tractive. Nowaround $33. After its 
utility properties are sold, the com- 
pany’s principal business will consist 
of oil and natural gas. 

As a long pull, low-priced specula- 
tion, /ndustria Electrica de Mexico is 
attractive. Now around $15. The 
company was sponsored by Westing- 
house Electric, and considering the 
great increase in business activity in 
Mexico, the company has good possi- 
bilities. 

Mention is made of another old 
favorite, Brunswick-Balke-Collender, 
the nation’s principal manufacturer of 
bowling-alley equipment, now around 
$24. Paid $1.75 last year. Excellent 
financial condition. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








“THE DOW THEORY” 
BAROMETER 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S$. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















. THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARHET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches. you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tiens in accordance with time- 
tested principles, 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ebles you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 


Instruction. 
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IS THE STOCK MARKET 
MAKING BOTTOM? 


Write Dept. F. for FREE 1947 OUTLOOK and 

FREE CURRENT BULLETIN if «a NEW IN- 

QUIRER; OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 
Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 
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CANADA DRY | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated. at a mect'rz thereof held 
on May 27, 1947 declared th» 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $@.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able July 1, 1947 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 13, 1947. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Wan. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred aad Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby grven that the Board 
of Directors of Sateway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close ot 
business June 19, 1947, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, puyable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business-June 19, 1947. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 6, 1947. 














DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid August 1,1947, 
to stockholders of record July 21, 1947. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the “Ke Cominon and Vot- 
ing Common Stocks will be paid August 
15, 1947, to stockholders of record 
July 21, 1947. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Framingham, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FUUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (14%). on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable Juiy 7, 1947, to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
June 30, 1947. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
CuHaARLEs J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
June 19, 1947 





What's Your Problem? 


Every issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems. 
Simply address your query to Business Infor- 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate 
replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Questions not answered 
here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—In your June 1 issue you talk about 
“Paint Progress” and “Space Saver” in your 
New Ideas column. Will you please furnish 
us with the names of the manufacturers of 
these items ?—J. N. Straxy, plant engineer, 
DeSoto-Div., Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


A—Sherwin-Williams Co. 101 
Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland, O.; 
Salsbury Motors, Inc., Pomona, Calif. 


Q.—Can you give me a list of food and 
food specialties manufacturers that are sell- 
ing their products to wholesalers on an ex- 
clusive territorial arrangement? — Max 
STEINBERG, Tuskegee Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


A.—You will find a complete list 
of food and food specialty manufac- 
turers in Thomas’ Register of Amer- 
ican Manufacturers, a _ reference 
book available in most public libra- 


ries. Practically all of the larger 
companies, rated AAAA in Thomas’, 
sell their products to wholesalers on 
exclusive territorial arrangement. 


Q. Can you give us the name of one or 
more manufacturers who produce a cap for 
a gas tank on an automobile, that locks on 
with a key?—L. L. Pottock, pres., Pollock 
Sales Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A—Chicago Lock Co., 2026 N. 
Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill; Illinois 
Lock Co., 802-12 So. Ada St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Auto City Products Co., 6447 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Q.—Your articles about “Opportunities” 
are very interesting. As I am a sales engi- 
neer, the thought occurred to me that 
possibly you had a list of firms that are 
looking for a manufacturer’s agent or dis- 
tributor—JoHn ViTEz, Jr., Cleveland, O. 


_ A.—See the article “Opportunities . 
in Manufacturers’ Agencies” on page 
22 in this issue. 


Q.—Can you supply me with the name or 
names of concerns that are in a position to 
mail food. packages to Europe?—Dovucias 
J. Rog, Chicago, Ill. 


A—You will find names of such 
companies in the Classified Sections 
of the Chicago and New York Tele- 
phone Directories. Look under the 
heading “Parcels for Foreign Coun- 
tries.” 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


335. Frecp WarEHOUsING ON Your Prem- 
ises: Instructive and explanatory booklet 
containing a fully detailed description of how 
this useful financing medium functions, as 
well as some practical points on how it can 
help you build a better, stronger, . business. 


336. Lasor Berserk: Startling, thought- 
provoking, this interesting booklet embodies 
a series of articles exposing behind-the- 
scenes operations of some labor unions, re- 
veals the turbulence existing on the na- 
tional labor front. 


337. Tomorrow’s GRADUATE: This signi- 
ficant survey of a group of college students 
discloses what they expect from their first 
employer. A surprising revelation of just 
what our student population is thinking 
about the business world, and what they 
demand from it. 


338. AirrreicHt Case Histories: Com- 
prehensive analysis of the experiences of 
widely varying types of businesses using 





airfreight services. These studies cover all 


aspects of effective shipping, provide cost 
figures, and point up the advantages gained 
from utilizing this mode of transportation. 


339. ADVERTISING IN A PEACETIME Econ- 
omy: Here’s a practical, fundamental pro- 
gram geared for peacetime advertising needs, 
and applicable to all advertisers, big or small, 
national or local, consumer or industrial. It 
also helps provide an answer to the impor- 
tant question: What can advertising do in 
the years ahead to help the U.S. economy 
work right—above the basic but important 
business of selling merchandise? 


340. Fisninc Guive: The business execu- 
tive in search of relaxation may find some 
useful tips in this handbook for game fish- 
ing in South Florida. Colorful, informative, 
it lists the various kinds of fish native to 
these waters, gives details on local fishing 
laws and official world records. 


341. Keys to Furi Propuction: Speaking 
from the standpoint of the general manager 
of a manufacturing plant, an expert reviews 
some of the impediments to full production, 
makes some valuable suggestions as to how 
to correct this situation. Practical and timely. 


342. You Are A PARTNER WITH AIR 
TRANsPorRT: Straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
by an airline executive about air transporta- 
tion, its difficulties, needs and the vital role 
it plays in our economy. 

343. Smatt Store Propiems: A_ mer- 
chandising authority makes some pertinent 
remarks about the growth of the small 
store and its place in our economy, lists some 
of its problems and offers a few helpful sug- 
gestions. ; 
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{Continued from page 18) 


. whoever heard of a railroad president 


being that popular anyway? 

But he doesn’t spend too much time 
thinking about critics, or possible 
critics. He spends most of his time 
thinking about, and working on, the 
railroad. 

“There are only two things that a 
man ever turns around to look at,” 
he says. “One is a pretty woman. The 
other is a train. Do railroads still have 
the romantic appeal they used to have? 
Go into any toy store and see what 
the kids are looking at. Stand beside 
a railroad track when a train thunders 
past. The weight of it—the power— 
the strength—all of it heavy stuff, 
heavy equipment—it gets you.” 

What he wants for the railroad is a 
little more freedom of action, a little 
more fair play. They are no longer 
monopolies, he argues, and shouldn’t 
be kicked around like. monopolies. 

Norris’ position as high priest of 
the Southern’s “Look South” cult adds 
to the burdens of his office, but in- 
creases the volume of complimentary 
mail that flows into headquarters. Al- 
most every week, from one source or 
another, there come words to cheer 
him on in his perennial effort to build 
up the railroad system he heads and 
at the same time to help the section he 
serves. Just recently, he received the 
following letter from the publisher of 
the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register: 

“Dear Ernest: The presentation of 
your message on behalf of the Southern 
Railway System in the advertisement 
in this morning’s Register, entitled 
‘Song of the South,’ is the finest indi- 
vidual presentation that I have ever 
had the pleasure of reading. Your mes- 
sages not only effectively lay a back- 
ground to encourage Northern and 
Western industries and individuals to 
favor the South but equally forcefully 
serve as a reminder to us in the South 
of the esprit de corps which we should 
maintain. Under. your administration 
the Southern Railway System has fully 
qualified, by performance, facts, and 
overall policy to be the spokesman for 
the best that the South offers.” 

An original thinker and a forceful 
public speaker, he has delivered many 
addresses to important business and 
civic groups in the South and else- 
where in recent years. The very titles 
of these speeches illustrate his unique 
JULY 1, 1947 
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"approach to public relations: “Com- 


mon Sense In Transportation”; “Let’s 
Use Reason”; “Men, Working To- 
gether”; “Prove All Things, Hold Fast 
That Which Is Good”; “The Goose 
That Lays the Golden Eggs”; “Oppor- 
tunity Unlimited”; “Stop—Look— 
Listen.” f 

In these speeches, he has revealed 
his business and government philoso- 
phy clearly and well. He has also re- 
vealed his colorful and flavorful vocab- 
ulary: 

“If the railroads are constantly to 
improve their services, facilities and 
equipment, there must always be 
something in the ‘kitty’ to encourage 
investors to put their savings in rail- 
road securities,” he told members of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago. “For too 
many years the private investor in the 
railroad field has been the ‘forgotten 
man.’ He must be given more than the 
present ‘heads I win and tails you 
lose’ break. If that isn’t done, the in- 
vigorating stream of private capital 
will dry up, and the railroads’ plans 
for continued modernization and im- 
provement must reluctantly be packed 
away in moth-balls.” 

“They (the American people) realize, 
when they stop to think, that the mass 
transportation service which only rail- 
roads can provide is as modern as a 
mother with a safety pin in one side of 
her mouth and a cigarette in the 
other,” he told members of the Raleigh, 
N. C., Chamber of Commerce. 

“Why do we advertise the territory 
we serve? Because we are part and 
parcel of the South; because we share 
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its ups and downs; because we have 
an abounding faith in its bright fu- 
ture; and because we know that we 
can prosper and progress only as the 
territory we serve prospers and pro- 
gresses,” he told the members of the 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Traffic Club. 

“As we go farther into this bright 
new era which stretches so invitingly 
before us, let us remember that, great 
and rapid as our progress has been in 
the past, we are only in the kindergar- 
ten of our. ultimate development. For 
the Southland is a land of unlimited 
opportunity—and we may confidently 
expect it to become the most prosper- 
ous region ef all—if we have vision, 
if we have courage, if we have faith... 
and if we work together.” 

When you hear Norris say these 
words and pound his desk, you know 
that he is thinking not only of the 
South. He is thinking of all America 
and Americans everywhere. He stresses 
—and serves—the South, but his vision 
of a bright future is as broad as the 
nation itself. He still has hopes that 
Americans can work themselves out of 
national debt and into a civilization 
hardly dreamed of by our fathers and 
forefathers. He knows that we can do 
it, if we will. 


On the Bookshelf 


Motor Memories—By Eugene W. 
Lewis—Alved, Publishers, Detroit. 
$3.50. 


No mere book of memories, this is 
the colorful recital of more than 50 
years of automotive history, told by a 
man who has “lived” with the auto- 
mobile since its appearance as the 
“horseless carriage.” Backed by an in- 
timate knowledge of the early pioneers 
in the field, the author portrays their - 
struggles, failures and successes, tells 
his story almost entirely in their terms. 
All of the almost legendary “monkey 
wrench” engineers parade through 
these pages: Olds, Haynes, Duryea, 
Winton, Ford, Marmon, Franklin and — 
countless others. 

Bound to become an invaluable his- 
torical source book, Motor Memories 
contains much that is new, little-known 
or almost forgotten. Featuring a chap- 
ter by chapter record of the 22 sur- 
viving makes of cars—out of a total 
of 2,200 original models—Lewis re- 
counts his story in warm, human 
phrases and in a vivid, easy-to-read 
style. 
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THOUGHTS 






_..on the Business of Life 


I had six honest serving men—they 
taught me all I knew: Their names 
were Where and What and When—and 
Why and How and Who. 

—Rupyarp KIpLinc. 


The farther we get away from the 


land, the greater our insecurity. 


—Henry Forp. 


The origin of civilization is man’s 
determination to do nothing for him- 
self which he can get done for him. 

—H. C. Baltey. 


Silence and reserve suggest latent 
power. What some men think has 


_ more effect than what others say. 


—CHESTERFIELD. 


When thought is too weak to be 


' simply expressed, it’s clear proof that 


it should be rejected. 
—VAUVANARGUES. 


We do not choose our own parts in 
life, and have nothing to do with those 
parts. Our duty is confined to play- 
ing them well. —EPICTETUS. 


Economy is half the battle of life; 


it is not so hard to earn money as 
to spend it well. —SPURGCEON. 


Experience has convinced me that 
there is a thousand times more good- 
ness, wisdom, and love in the world 
than men imagine. —GEHLES. 


Nothing can be proposed so wild or 
so absurd as not to find a party, and 


often a very large party, to espouse 
it. —CEcIL. 


Better be unborn than untaught, for 
ignorance is the root of .misfortune. 
—PLaTo. 


Men are not to be judged by their 
looks, habits, and appearances; but by 
the character of their lives and con- 
versations, and by their works. It is 
better to be praised by one’s own 
works than by the words of another. 

—L’EsTRANGE. 


It is well said in every sense, that a 
man’s religion is the chief fact with re- 


‘gard to him. A man’s, or a nation of 


men’s. —CAaRLYLE. 

PUSH. If you can’t push, PULL. If 
you can’t pull, please get out of the 
way. —KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


Men who do things without being 
told draw the most wages. 
—Epwin H. Stuart. 


We are told that there are no new 
frontiers to conquer, but this is the 
attitude of those who despair today, 
who despaired yesterday, and who will 
still be at it during the rest of their 
lives. We dare not follow such an atti- 
tude of mind. It has been well stated 
“that the pioneer is a creature not of 
time but of spirit.” 

—Myers Y. Cooper. 


I have always observed that to suc- 
ceed in the world one should appear 
like a fool but be wise. 
—MOnrTESQIEU. 


Most men remember obligations, but 
not often to be grateful; the proud are 
made sour by the remembrance and 
the vain silent. —SImMs. 


Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish leaders should set one example 
to the world by getting together in 
conference and co-operation instead of 


resorting to controversy, and conflict. 
—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 





A Text 
Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace: there- 
by good shall come unto 
thee. —Jos 22:21. 


Sent in by J. L. Skalitzky, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. What's your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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The social 
ence must be faced and solved by the 
social sciences and the humanities. . . . 


‘If, in the long run, science is going to | 


continue to create rather than destroy, 
it must be supplemented by the knowl- 
edge and wisdom to be gained from 
the other branches of the curriculum. 
For it should not be forgotten that the 
sacred human rights which we fought 
Hitler to preserve, stem from the teach- 
ings of these subjects to which we con- 
fess allegiance, but which we rarely 
understand completely or follow sjn- 
cerely. _—Harotp W. Dopps. 


The man who is above his business 
may one day find his business above 
him. —Drew. 


Suspicion is no less an enemy to 
virtue than to happiness. He that is 
already corrupt is naturally suspicious, 
and he that becomes suspicious will 
quickly be corrupt. 

—JoHNSON. 


Remember always that the recollec- 
tion of quality remains long after the 
price is forgotten. Then your business 
will prosper by a natural process. 

—H. G. SeLFrmvce. 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
relationship between the subordinate 
and his superiors is his dependence 
upon them for the satisfaction of his 
needs. —Doucias McGrecor. 


Great men are very apt to have 
great faults; and the faults appear the 
greater by their contrast with their 
excellencies. —C. Stmmons. 


Man must be disappointed with the 
lesser things of life before he can com- 
prehend the full value of the greater. 

—BULWER. 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, 
and warm handshakes—these are sec- 
ondary means of grace when men are 
in trouble and are fighting their unseen 
battles. —Joun HALL. 


Those who attain to any excellence 
commonly spend life in some one 
single pursuit, for excellence is not 
often gained upon easier terms. 

—JouHNson. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published’in beok form. Price $2. 
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Why the Railroads Can’t Affor 
NOT to Modernize' 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 


Ke a long time the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “‘rolling tenements” that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ““How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. “How,” they ask, “‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffi: was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 


Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


—s 


Which will it be—modernization or 
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continued deficits? 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Didiarlclne hc there Seen, 2 NCW 
line of trucks with so many features 
to talk about! oo 


New comfort and safety in the 
cab that ‘‘breathes’’—‘‘in- 
hales’’ fresh air and ‘‘exhales’’ 
used air—keeps glass fog-free 
and clear ... plus other new 
features you'll want to see—at 


your Chevrolet dealer’s now! 


NEW FOUR-POINT DRIVER COMFORT. 1. The cab that “breathes” 
draws in fresh air—heated in cold weather—and forces out used air.* 
2. Driver’s compartment is wider and deeper—more leg room. 3. 
Bigger, more comfortable seats are fully adjustable. 4. Larger wind- | 
shield and windows give 22% greater visibility. 

A unique, more durable FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB—rubber-cushioned 7 
against road shocks, torsion and vibration; designed for longer cab 
life. .. . Chevrolet’s stronger, sturdier FRAMES with new super-cargo 


capacity are designed to carry greater loads greater distances for a 
longer time. 


Today's newest Chevrolet 
trucks offer ADVANCE 
DESIGN—new features— 
new styling—from headlight 
to tail light. . . . With 
INCREASED LOAD SPACE 
in panels and pick-ups—more / \ : , 
_ air tig 4 | Longer WHEELBASES give 
efficient loading in stake and ; 9 Hanis ag ge 
: : ' - e better load distribution— 
high rack bodies. eB ‘aw, ; 
an increased cab space... . 
Chevrolet’s FULL-FLOATING HYPOID REAR HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES 
AXLES are geared for the load. ...VALVE- —with exclusive design for 


eal aie . IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES are world’s most greater brake-lining contact 
Fresh-air heating and ventilat- . rece . 
ing system optional at extra cost. economical for their size. —assure quick, safe stops. 


“zs CHEVROLET TRUCKS 222" 
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PICK-UPS PANELS STAKES CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS & CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





